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NATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For a quarter-century and more, American secondary education 
has experienced an astounding growth in scope and complexity. If 
we may judge from current trends in both school and society, growth 
and modification will be no less rapid over the next quarter-century. 
While viewing the scene, one misses the strong and pervasive leader- 
ship needed in secondary education to give it greatest usefulness for 
its time; and, as one considers what agency could and should, but 
does not, exercise that leadership in adequate degree, attention fo- 
cuses on the United States Office of Education. This adverse criti- 
cism is not leveled at present personnel or direction of the Office but 
instead at limitations of long standing in staff and service. 

Little imagination is required to list the areas of education at the 
secondary level in need of expanded recognition in the program of 
activities of the Office of Education. One important area is the or- 
ganization of schools—vertical organization to include junior high 
schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, and other units in the 
vertical succession of secondary schools, and horizontal organization 
inclusive of general and specialized types of education and special 
provisions like the Civilian Conservation Corps and adult education 
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of secondary grade. It is a sorry commentary that the Office did not 
begin to gather information concerning the junior high school until 
after a large number of such schools were in operation and that sta- 
tistics of junior colleges are even now more fragmentary than com- 
plete. 

Another vast area in which the Office does little is instruction, 
inclusive of content (usually designated as curriculum), procedures, 
and supervision. Much more attention should be given to the prob- 
lem of the curriculum in general and also in the different large in- 
structional fields, namely, English and the humanities, social studies, 
natural science and mathematics, the practical arts, music and the 
other fine arts, and health and physical education. At present in- 
structional leadership as carried on in the Office is found largely in 
occupational training: occupation is unquestionably important, but 
it is far from the whole of life. 

Among other areas demanding increased attention are pupil per- 
sonnel (comprehending consideration of the needs of youth in and 
out of school and guidance in a broad sense, inclusive of mental hy- 
giene), the small high school, administration, staff, housing, and 
finance. 

To be of largest service to secondary education, the Office of Edu- 
cation should be a great. center of inquiry and stimulation in the 
areas listed. In the main, two types of activity would be involved. 
One of these types would be research, in a generous sense, including 
investigation that conforms to rigid criteria of scientific inquiry, 
surveys, and the assembling of descriptions of innovating practices 
in schools throughout the nation. It is doubtful that the leadership 
which should be exercised would be as dynamic and discerning as 
desirable unless the members of the staff were to participate in a 
research program sufficiently to retain the problematic and inquiring 
attitude. The other type of activity should be stimulation and pro- 
motion of diverse kinds, among them, field work; encouragement of 
experimentation; local, state, and regional conferences; advice by 
correspondence and in person; and numerous publications. 

To render the wide scope of service represented by the areas and 
types of activities that have been named would require a staff huge 
in contrast with the one full-time person and part-time service of a 
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number of others who now are charged with national leadership in 
secondary education in the Office of Education. A staff of the size 
demanded would be large enough to justify erection into a major 
division. Friends of secondary education and of youth should press 
for such a staff and division. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The items of innovating practice for this regular feature of the 
School Review have been drawn from seven high schools as widely 
scattered in the nation as the East, the Pacific Coast, the South, and 
the Midwest. The practices reported are as diverse in kind as is the 
geographic distribution of the schools, exemplify the ingenuity of 
persons in control of secondary education, and embody suggestions for 
improvement in schools other than those in which they are reported. 

Pupil participation in school control joins the curriculum—For a 
number of years the senior high school of Sacramento, California, of 
which George C. Jensen is principal, has been developing a curricu- 
lum in the social studies which will train pupils for intelligent par- 
ticipation in a democracy. During the process of development ob- 
jectives have been re-evaluated, course outlines revised, new fields 
of experience explored, and novel techniques devised. The constant 
process of readjusting courses in this instructional area has been ac- 
companied by experience with a number of interesting projects 
aimed at a better realization of certain civic objectives. One of these 
projects during the second semester of the last school year was an 
experiment with a class in what was called “student-body govern- 
ment.” The school administration had felt for some time that pupil 
participation in school control was not a sufficiently vital part of 
school life and that a principal factor in the apparent ineffectiveness 
of such participation was that it was regarded by the pupils as 
merely a form of extra-curriculum activity having little or no con- 
nection with formal classroom study of government. The responsi- 
bility for sponsoring the new project was assigned to F. Melvyn Law- 
son and Malcolm P. Murphy, teachers of the social studies and coun- 
selors in the high school. The following statements concerning the 
project are based on, and drawn from, a manuscript reporting their 
activities and observations. 
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The sponsors mention several obstacles that had to be overcome 
in their efforts to put into effect the plan for a course in “student 
government,” a few of which are here mentioned. Tradition is 
against the idea—the tradition of a highly centralized control of 
American secondary schools in administrators’ offices. It was ques- 
tioned whether pupils of the type usually elected to office can be 
taught to attack pupils’ problems objectively. No course of study, 
to be sure, was ready at hand. However, two arguments seemed to 
warrant giving the proposed plan a trial, namely, (1) that “students 
are more concerned about their own problems than they are about 
those of the adult world, school questions arousing a spontaneous 
interest seldom found in any other connection,” and (2) that “in a 
democracy the politician will always be a powerful factor in shaping 
public opinion.” 

The two instructors were directed to organize the class in “stu- 
dent-body government” on a daily, hour-period basis. The class was 
composed of members of the ‘‘Senate” and the ‘Executive Cabinet,” 
which numbered twenty members, and was organized under pupil 
control, with a general chairman and a general secretary at its head. 
Objectives of the group, few and rather broad, were “‘(1) to make 
student-body government a more vital part of the life of the school, 
(2) to bring about closer co-operation between pupils, faculty, and 
parents ...., (3) to make office-holding in the school a responsi- 
bility assumed as well as an honor conferred, (4) to develop the abili- 
ty to apply the scientific method to a real school problem,” and “(5) 
to present by the end of the course specific plans or programs for the 
solution of certain school problems.” 

The first step after organization of the class was to bring to the 
surface those student-body problems which might be solved or less- 
ened by direct pupil action. This was done by means of general and 
informal discussion around the whole question of school policies and 
pupil grievances. A long list of difficulties was derived, which were 
later distinguished as problems calling for early action and problems 
on which action might be delayed indefinitely. Following are the 
problems dealt with during the semester, all regarded as calling for 
early action. 
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1. The assembly problem. 

2. The problem of supervising and controlling the locker system. 

3. The need for a new set of by-laws to supplement the school constitution. 

4. The administration of the “Three-Point Honor Card’’ (awarded each 
semester to pupils of outstanding achievements). 

5. A program for the orientation of low [or entering] Sophomores. 

6. The need for better supervision of student-body elections. 

7. The publication of a pupils’ handbook that would fit the needs of pupils 
and faculty. 


The outline of procedure in studying each problem included iso- 
lating the problem, collecting data, analyzing the data, arriving at 
conclusions based on the data, and drawing up a plan or program for 
the solution of the problem. The details of the procedure followed 
and the instructors’ opinion of the results are given in their own 
words. 


It was the wish of the class that it be allowed to participate as a whole in 
every problem on the list. However, the group was too large to do the sort of in- 
tensive work required on each question, and it was obvious that the details of 
the study would have to be delegated to smaller units. The general chairman, 
therefore, divided the class, which took the name of the “Committee of Twen- 
ty,” into five subcommittees, with a subchairman and a sub-secretary to direct 
and co-ordinate the work of each. A particular problem was given to each sub- 
committee, with instructions to report to the Committee of Twenty after the 
problem had been thoroughly examined. 

The subcommittee attacks its assigned task by following the steps outlined 
in the scientific method. The problem is isolated, data are collected and ana- 
lyzed, conclusions are drawn, and a solution is proposed. The proposed solution 
is in the form of a plan of action considered necessary to remedy the situation. 
However, the plan is merely tentative and must be submitted, together with the 
data and means by which it was evolved, to the Committee of Twenty for anal- 
ysis and criticism. Thus, upon a specified date, requested by the subchairman 
of a particular committee, the general chairman calls the Committee of Twenty 
into session to hear the findings and the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee. 

The subcommittee chairman distributes mimeographed copies of the pre- 
liminary report to each member of the general committee and proceeds to ex- 
plain all phases of the study which have been made. The general committee 
offers many criticisms and suggestions on the report and often questions the 
subchairman to determine how scientific his group has been in arriving at cer- 
tain conclusions. In fact, in practically every case the Committee of Twenty 
demands that certain points be investigated further and more carefully ana- 
lyzed. 
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At the close of the preliminary report the subchairman rejoins his particular 
group at its conference table and proceeds to reconsider the various aspects of 
the problem in the light of the suggestions and criticisms made by the Com- 
mittee of Twenty. This task is simplified somewhat by the fact that the group 
secretary has carefully noted all suggestions as they were made and has listed 
them in the order of their consideration. The rechecking takes time, especially 
since other subcommittees must be heard on definite dates. Eventually the 
final report is ready and, after being approved by the Committee of Twenty, it 
is typewritten and filed with the general secretary. It is then sent to the indi- 
vidual or to the group with authority to act on the recommendations. In some 
cases the authoritative body is the Executive Cabinet or the Senate assembled in 
formal meeting, and in others it is the school administration. In either case some 
form of action is expected, and thus the study is made to bear fruit in the form 
of visible change. 

The project is at present in its first semester of progress, but already its spon- 
sors can detect some interesting results: 

1. There appears to be a feeling among members of the class that, for the 
first time in their school careers, they are getting some real, practical training in 
handling problems in the social and the political fields. 

2. There has appeared an attitude among members of the class that school 
problems are pupils’ problems and that, if the pupils will take hold of these 
problems, “something can be done about them.” 

3. There is a definite feeling among members of the class that they are in 
positions of leadership and that what they recommend will probably be carried 
into effect. Thus, their capacity for responsibility is greatly increased. 

4. There is growing up in the minds of class members the attitude that a de- 
cision or a judgment should not be made on a question until the facts connected 
with the question are known and analyzed. 

5. Pupils in the class have begun to see that, at best, change is a slow process. 
They have begun to realize that there are obstacles to suggested change which 
they did not know existed. Likewise, they see that an intelligent means for the 
elimination of these obstacles must be provided before any new program can be 
put into operation. 

6. The school, in turn, is beginning to recognize that the student-body gov- 
ernment is truly a pupil organization through which pupils’ ideas can be ex- 
pressed and by which pupils’ demands can be met. 

7. In short, the course appears definitely to provide a real outcome with at- 
tendant responsibility—two things sadly lacking in the average class. 


Films of school activities for parents’ meetings —A means of inform- 
ing parents concerning activities of the school curriculum used by 
the high school at Moline, Illinois, is the motion picture. Early last 
autumn a sixteen-millimeter motion-picture camera was acquired, 
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together with the necessary light meter, lighting equipment, an edit- 
ing device, and a device for the production of captions. Next, eleven 
hundred feet of pictures of various school activities were taken. The 
principal, C. R. Crakes, writes assurance that “very few, if any, of 
the scenes were posed”’; the lighting equipment was merely set up in 
classrooms and pictures of actual class activities were taken. The 
film pictured girls in home economics baking a cake, washing dishes, 
cutting out patterns, and fitting a dress; boys in the industrial-arts 
department operating a lathe and a band saw, and a close-up of a boy 
working on a mechanical drawing; a blackboard demonstration in a 
class in commercial geography showing a map of Ethiopia and the 
progress of the Italian campaign; scenes in classes in Latin showing 
a Roman court, the pupils dressed in costume; pupils in the chemical 
and the physical laboratories; scenes in the biology department, 
with pupils at microscopes making drawings; and blackboard work 
in a class in geometry. Scenes were taken during an assembly period, 
and the band and orchestra were also photographed. After comple- 
tion and editing, the pictures were shown to a large meeting of par- 
ents, with an accompaniment of explanatory remarks. This type of 
program was so successful that pictures of other classes and activities 
are being made to be shown at a similar meeting during the coming 
winter. 

Experimenting with integrated courses in physical science —For the 
past two years members of the Department of Secondary Education 
of the University of Nebraska have been actively engaged in the de- 
velopment of a course in integrated physical science for the senior 
high school. The person responsible for the course is H. E. Wise, of 
the Teachers College of the University. 

The organization of subject matter for the course was developed 
during the school year 1934-35. This organization follows the Mor- 
rison unit plan in that selected portions of physics and chemistry 
have been organized into units which are significant aspects of the 
physical-science field. The course has been tried out experimentally 
in the Teachers College High School during the past school year. 
Results apparent from this preliminary tryout are sufficiently prom- 
ising to make desirable a further experimental testing of this course 
in the public schools of the state. Details of such a testing program 
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are now being worked out, and present plans provide for the offering 
of this course in five of the larger Nebraska high schools during the 
school year 1936-37. 

The course emphasizes the qualitative aspects of the phenomena 
of physical science and seeks to offer to pupils who are not interested 
in specializing an opportunity to become acquainted with some of 
the major concepts of the physical-science field and with the many 
applications of these concepts in modern life. The demonstration 
plan of teaching seems suitable to the needs of the course and of the 
type of pupil who is interested in it. 

A new course which is being worked out in the high school at 
Alhambra, California, along lines rather similar to those of the course 
being developed for high schools in Nebraska was reported in this 
feature of the May School Review. Comment of the editor at the time 
was that, to the outsider, the course appears to be a long step in the 
direction of a course in general physical science, now often advocated 
for the later high-school years, “except that it does not contain units 
in physical sciences other than physics and chemistry, such as physi- 
ography, geology, and astronomy.” In a letter subsequently re- 
ceived from Miss Jeannette Greene, head of the department of science 
in the Alhambra High School, she reports that astronomy and geol- 
ogy are both recognized in the course—astronomy through the study 
of the two-hundred-inch mirror used in telescopy and geology 
through the study of wave motions in a region of earthquakes. 

A class day for pupil orientation—In the junior-senior high school 
at Picher, Oklahoma, of which Miss Pearl L. Bristow is principal, a 
“Junior High Class Day” was held in May of this year with the aim 
of acquainting incoming pupils with the school organization and tra- 
ditions. All pupils in Grade VI of the elementary schools of the dis- 
trict visited the high schools during one afternoon and made up the 
audience at a program presented by pupils in junior high school 
grades. Among features of the exercises were an address of welcome 
by the student-council president; the introduction of Grade VI; an 
exposition of the class organization, home rooms, and social activities 
of the high school; and demonstrations of class work. The names of 
all pupils of Grade VI appeared on the official program. 

A “release” for field trips—Harvey R. Fuller, Jr., principal of the 
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high school at Wethersfield, Connecticut, submits a copy of a simple 
form used to secure waiver by the parents of responsibility of the 
board of education for injury to pupils when in the control of a facul- 
ty member on field trips off school property. The value of field trips 
is generally conceded, but the trips are often avoided by school au- 
thorities for various reasons, among them the accountability for ac- 
cidents to pupils. The form used in Wethersfield provides spaces for 
entries of date of signing, subject, place of field trip, date of field 
trip, names of instructor and pupil, and for the parent’s signature 
below the waiver, which states that, “‘in consideration of the benefits 
derived from this field trip,” the parent voluntarily waives any claim 
against the board of education and its agents and employees “for 
any: and all causes which may arise in connection” with the field 
trip. 

A weekly list of failing pupils—In the senior high school of San 
Angelo, Texas, the practice is followed of preparing each week a list 
of failing pupils. Principal C. H. Kenley reports that this simple 
procedure has reduced the proportion of failures by 23 per cent. In 
this plan each teacher is required on Friday afternoons, excepting 
during the final week of each semester, to report to the principal’s 
office an alphabetical list of pupils who are failing up to the date of 
the report and the subjects in which the pupils are failing. The office 
secretary prepares from the teachers’ lists a complete alphabetical 
list for the school. Four copies are made, one of which is posted on 
the bulletin board the following Monday morning, where it remains 
for a week. The remaining copies go to the principal’s office, the li- 
brarian, and the athletic director. Mr. Kenley states that the plan 
was at first seriously opposed by the pupils, who argued that their 
marks should not be posted in such a conspicuous manner, but that 
they now insist that the procedure be permanently followed. He 
mentions many advantages of the plan and no disadvantages. Al- 
though many persons might regard the public listing of failing pupils 
as an objectionable feature, they would concede value to the regular 
and frequent preparation of the list. 

A “college plan” of freedom during study—The William Chrisman 
High School at Independence, Missouri, with an enrolment of about 
eleven hundred, has had somewhat overcrowded conditions in the 
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study hall. It has seemed desirable to omit roll call and to permit 
pupils to go for their study to any vacant room in the building, to 
the library, or to the assembly room. Where possible, also, pupils 
have been allowed to remain at home for study. The practice is re- 
ferred to by the principal, J. N. Hanthorn, as “practically the col- 
lege plan” of independence in study and is believed to be working 
well for go per cent of the pupils. The suggestion has been ventured 
that the plan be modified to make special arrangements for pupils 
failing in one or more subjects. This modification would tend to 
leave in the “college-plan group” pupils who are able to join the 
freedom with responsibility. The plan is commendable for making 
advantage of necessity. 

A correction.—In the item in this feature of our June issue describ- 
ing the new plan of reporting pupil progress being developed by 
Principal W. S. Boardman in the Oceanside High School, the loca- 
tion was incorrectly given as New Jersey. This high school is in 
Oceanside, New York. 


MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION IN CONSUMER BUYING 


Schools seem to be on the threshold of rapidly expanding attention 
in the curriculum to problems of the consumer. Interest in the move- 
ment began some years ago but did not spread until fostered by 
limited family budgets and related conditions of the depression. An 
aspect of the development of interest outside the school is the recent 
rapid growth of consumer co-operatives. The impending rise in cost 
of living will give further impetus to consumer education, and teach- 
ers and administrators will soon be looking for helps toward empha- 
sizing the consumer phases of the curriculum. Useful among these 
helps will be a recent publication of the Office of Education, Con- 
sumer-Buying in the Educational Program for Homemaking, sub- 
titled “Suggestions for Teachers of Homemaking in Secondary 
School and Adult Classes.” This two-hundred-page monograph ap- 
pears as Vocational Education Bulletin No. 182, Home Economics 
Series, No. 19, and is for sale at twenty cents by the Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington, D.C. The compilation is largely the 
work of Miss Beulah I. Coon, special agent for studies and research 
in home-economics education, following a series of conferences of 
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specialists in home economics on the subject of consumer education. 
In addition to systematic consideration of the problem, the bulletin 
contains outlines for instruction, bibliographies of source material, 
and a list of government organizations affording assistance to the 
consumer. The content will be suggestive, not only to teachers of 
home economics, a field that has special obligations in consumer edu- 
cation, but also to instructors in other subject fields with obvious 
relations to this aspect of training. 


PLANS FOR COMPLETING THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


It has been announced that the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, with the progress of which the School Review has 
aimed to keep its readers in touch, has been made a grant of $116,000 
by a national foundation to finance the second and third (and final) 
phases of the work on the whole large project. Professor Walter 
Crosby Eells, co-ordinator of the study, has prepared a complete 
statement descriptive of its organization and purpose, history, and 
plans for the second and third phases, copies of which we assume are 
available for distribution at the office of the Study at 744 Jackson 
Place, Northwest, Washington, D.C. Following are the plans for the 
second phase, to be carried on during 1936-37. 

1. General statement.—After the revisions now under way have been com- 
pleted the Study will have proceeded about as far as it can with profit as a work 
based on available scientific and research data and expert criticism and judg- 
ment. An experimental program should next be undertaken to select the essen- 
tial elements in the present materials, as revised and supplemented, with a view 
to the determination of more effective procedures for accrediting and stimulat- 
ing schools. It is estimated that a full school year will be required for the com- 
pletion of this experimental program, constituting the second phase of the 
Study. 

2. Choice of schools for experimental tryout.—After careful consideration of 
the various factors involved, the committee is convinced that at least two hun- 
dred representative schools are needed for the tryout next year, due attention 
being paid to the following determining factors: (a) accreditation status, (0) ge- 
ographical distribution, (c) control—public or private, (d) enrolment, (e) race, 
(f) form of organization, (g) type of community served, (4) type of program 
offered, (7) willingness to co-operate, (7) sex of students, (k) denominational 
control, (/) boarding or day schools. 

Practical considerations make it desirable that the first five of these criteria 
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be strictly observed in the selection of schools. The remaining criteria are to be 
applied as far as circumstances permit and warrant. Actual selection of the 
schools in each regional area will be the responsibility of regional committees 
because of their intimate knowledge of the characteristics of their schools. 

The choice of schools proposed by the committee provides for 175 institutions 
accredited by the regional associations, since they are the organizations primari- 
ly concerned in the Study, and for 25 schools which are not accredited to find 
whether or not some of them may be superior in some respects to some of the ac- 
credited schools. 

The geographical distribution is proportional to the number of accredited 
schools in each state and regional area. It is felt that it is important to have a 
wide distribution in order to sample school conditions in all parts of the country, 
to stimulate nation-wide interest in the work of the committee, and to remove 
the possibility of offense to any state or region. Schools will be selected within 
states in such a way as to economize on travel distances and resulting costs. ... . 

The proportional distribution provides for only thirty-two private schools, 
the minimum number on which any conclusions can be based concerning this 
important type which has so many variations in size, control, sex, and other 
factors. 

A very important factor is size of enrolment. It is suggested that eighty of the 
total of two hundred schools should be small schools, of less than two hun- 
dred pupils, a group in particular need of intensive study. Only twenty-two 
schools with enrolments in excess of one thousand pupils are provided for. 

It is highly important for the purposes of the Study that the two hundred 
schools be arranged in at least five categories each of size sufficient to be sig- 
nificant. These categories will be determined by a combination of several inde- 
pendent criteria of general quality, as a basis for evaluation of the proposed 
check-list items and other tentative material. For example, the following gen- 
eral classification will probably be made: 


Very superior schools.................. 40 
Superior 40 
Inferior 40 
Very inferior schools................... 40 


The independent criteria tentatively planned are the following: (a) qualita- 
tive judgments of qualified judges, (b) rating of the schools on the evaluating 
instruments being developed, (c) results of the testing program, (d) study of the 
success of graduates of the schools. 

It is evident that the number of schools cannot be reduced materially if valid 
conclusions are to be drawn between different categories, especially when sub- 
divisions of them are made. For example, if the various types of schools were 
equally distributed in the five categories, only six of the private schools would 
be found in each; only sixteen of the small schools; only four or five of the large 
schools; only five of the non-accredited schools; etc. 
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Since there are approximately 27,000 secondary schools in the country, over 
5,000 of which are regionally accredited, some advisers with statistical experi- 
ence have strongly urged that a much larger number is necessary to secure real- 
ly adequate and reliable samples of the various groups which it is desired to 
study and evaluate. 

The committee is also considering the desirability of setting up tentative 
norms as a basis for the construction of a profile chart for each school, somewhat 
similar to the plan of the North Central Association study of higher institutions. 
For this purpose, also, it is desirable to have a number of schools sufficiently 
large to be representative of all types and sections of the country. 

3. Field work.—During the academic year 1936-37 the committee plans to 
study these two hundred schools intensively, employing at least the following 
means: 

1. Statements from each school indicating (1) its educational philosophy 
and (2) its definitely recognized purposes. 

2. A body of factual data, supplied by each school, relative to the various 
areas—pupils, staff, plant, educational program, and administration. 

3. Reports of studies and experiments; other evidences of the nature and 
quality of the work done by the school. 

4. Personal visitation of each school for periods of two to five days each by a 
committee of three men representing different points of view and relationships 
to the secondary school. The functions of these visitors will be: (1) to form in- 
dividual and group judgments concerning the general character and quality of 
the school; (2) to apply the tentative criteria in the five different areas to the ac- 
tual work of the school; and (3) to render a group judgment as to the degree to 
which the stated purposes of the school are being achieved. 

5. A testing program designed to measure the fundamental ability of students 
and significant changes in their academic achievements and desirable social at- 
titudes during the year. 

6. A study of the success of graduates of each school who have entered vari- 
ous standard colleges and universities or engaged in other post-school activities. 

4. Testing program.—Details of a suggested testing program to cover approxi- 
mately one hundred pupils in each of the tryout schools are being formulated. 

The fundamental purpose of the testing program is twofold: (1) to furnish 
one of the independent, objective criteria by which to judge the general quality 
of the tryout schools; (2) to determine the value of certain aspects of standard 
tests as one means for the evaluation and stimulation of secondary schools. 
For both purposes it appears desirable to measure progress during a school year 
in the five general fields of English, social science, natural science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages, as well as changes in general attitudes—all progress to be 
interpreted in terms of the relative ability of pupils as indicated by the American 
Council Psychological Test. 


The third phase, according to the co-ordinator, will involve “an 
extensive analysis of results and an effort to evaluate each feature 
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of all the . . . . material and procedures in order to determine their 
validity and relative importance and significance.” The greater part 
of the year 1937-38 will be devoted to this phase. 

It is the expectation that at the conclusion of the Study the follow- 
ing outcomes will have been attained. 

1. Secondary schools and regional and state agencies will be provided with 
valid criteria for identifying a good secondary school. 

2. Regional and state agencies will be provided with improved procedures for 
evaluating the effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives. 

3. Techniques and procedures for the continuous improvement of secondary 
schools will be discovered and their effectiveness demonstrated. 

4. Proposals for continuous programs of stimulation of the growth of second- 
ary schools will be formulated as recommendations or suggestions to regional 
and state agencies. 

5. The committee conceives as the most important ultimate outcome of the 
entire Study, the development of a scientific co-operative program on the part 
of all the regional associations and other agencies interested in the progress of 
secondary education. This program will make possible the effective utilization 
of the results of scientific study in educational practice. 


AN Honors CONVOCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Persons concerned with the development of the profession of 
teaching will be interested in the following statement concerning an 
honors convocation for teachers instituted at the University of 
Michigan near the close of the last academic year. The statement 
was prepared by Professor Calvin O. Davis, of the School of Educa- 
tion of that University. At the convocation Dean Henry W. Holmes, 
of the Graduate School of Education in Harvard University, gave 
the main address and spoke on “Higher Standards.” President Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, of the University of Michigan, presided, and 
Dean James B. Edmonson, of the School of Education, introduced 
the speaker. 

Special convocations designed to do honor to particular groups of college or 
university students or to commemorate the work of some distinguished alumnus 
or benefactor have recently become regular parts of the year’s activities in nu- 
merous institutions of higher learning. Thus, liberal-arts colleges have their Phi 
Beta Kappa initiation ceremonies; science faculties have their Sigma Xi gather- 
ings; law schools have Founders’ Day programs; medical schools have their 
“opening assemblies”; and colleges of engineering, schools of dentistry, schools 
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of business administration, and various other units of the university’s academic 
family have similar programs. At each convocation one or more scholarly ad- 
dresses are usually given, and not infrequently honorary degrees are bestowed. 

It has, however, remained for the School of Education in the University of 
Michigan to institute a like convocation intended distinctively to honor college 
students who have elected to enter the profession of public-school teaching and 
who have evidenced that fact by pursuing a special curriculum leading to a 
teacher’s certificate issued by the state’s educational authorities. Such a convo- 
cation was held by the School on May 12. The event is expected to be an annual 
affair hereafter. 

For nearly sixty years, since 1879, the University of Michigan has offered 
professional courses in the theory and art of teaching. Indeed, the University 
claims the distinction of being the first institution of higher learning in America 
to establish a chair on a permanent basis devoted exclusively to the work named. 
For forty-two years, that is, until 1921, the pedagogical courses provided were 
organized as a department within the College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. In that year, however, the Board of Regents changed the arrangement. 
Then it was that the School of Education was established and given co-ordinate 
rank with all other schools and colleges on the campus. Thus today the School 
has its own faculty and dean, its own budget, its own set of academic rules and 
regulations, and its own right to recommend candidates for degrees. Moreover, 
by state law, the faculty of the School of Education possesses the sole power to 
establish university curriculums for the training of teachers for certain types of 
work in the public schools and to recommend to the State Department of Educa- 
tion the issuance of legal certificates to individuals who qualify under those 
standards. 

Since 1921, 4,971 students in the University of Michigan have, under this 
authority, prepared themselves for teaching positions and have been given legal 
certificates permitting them to accept such positions. In June of this year, 1935- 
36, the candidates for this honor and privilege number approximately 150. 

Whatever it may have been in the past, public education today is rapidly 
making itself worthy of being classed as a profession. With an increasing accu- 
mulation of tested educational theory, with scientifically precise instruments of 
measurement, with a staff of trained teachers and administrators enjoying, for 
the most part, a fair degree of security in their callings, most of the essential ele- 
ments that make up a profession are provided. The one possible lack is complete 
public recognition of that status. This recognition, however, must inevitably 
soon be accorded. It was with the idea in mind of fostering that recognition and 
of impressing on prospective young teachers the true significance of the duties 
upon which they are about to enter that the School of Education sponsored the 
convocation mentioned. 
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THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN IN THE “GREAT 
PuBLic SCHOOLS” OF ENGLAND 

The following letter to the editor of the London Times Educational 
Supplement of recent issue is self-explanatory and calls for little or no 
comment. It seems gratuitous even to state that the “‘great public 
schools” referred to by the author of the letter are private secondary 
schools and that the “local education authorities” have charge of 
public schools. 

Str: The encouragement given by the Foreign Office and the activities of the 
Director of the School of Slavonic Studies in the University of London, Professor 
Sir Bernard Pares, have been instrumental in securing a revival of the study of 
Russian in our schools. Eton, Harrow, Westminster, and Marlborough have led 
the way, and other great public schools are likely soon to follow. Eton already 
has twelve boys learning the language. 

Now that the great public schools have set the example, may we hope that 
the local education authorities will follow? The East and the West of Europe 
must enter into closer relations as time goes on and communications improve. 
For many years eastern Europeans have had the advantage of those in the West 
by being far more familiar with western conditions than we Westerners were of 
conditions in eastern Europe. Knowledge is power, and it is important that we 
should be as fully equipped with knowledge of the East of Europe as the East is 
with knowledge of the West. 


Wuo’s IN Tuts IssuE 

Homer J. Situ, professor of industrial education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. PercivaAL M. Symonps, professor of education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University. RuPpERT C. KOENINGER, 
instructor in economics and sociology at Marietta College, Marietta, 
Ohio. Francis D. Curtis, professor of secondary education and of 
the teaching of science at the University of Michigan. Kirsy P. 
WALKER, assistant superintendent of schools at Jackson, Mississippi. 
PERCIVAL W. Hutson, associate professor of education at the Uni- 
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THE NEED OF THE NEWER SUBJECTS 


HOMER J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


Those who see no good or who sense real harm in the attempts 
of schools to keep step with a changing world may desire to save 
themselves the time and the annoyance of reading this article. 
Frankly, the paper was not prepared for them. The writer sought 
to objectify the beliefs of persons committed to constant advance 
in educational offerings and procedures. He aimed to lend concrete- 
ness to the problems involved in retaining and expanding the “‘prac- 
tical’ courses and activities of the curriculum. He hoped to provide 
school administrators with statements assumed to be useful when 
opposition to new subjects is met and when earlier gains need to be 
fortified. He intended, in addition, to assist teachers in developing 
respect for the varied abilities, enthusiasms, and efforts of their fel- 
low-workers. 

Perhaps the most fitting approach to the subject is a brief review 
of what education in this country is expected to be and of what we 
have been able to accomplish. We have assumed that formal school- 
ing is of individual, social, and economic importance; that a people 
who govern themselves must, of necessity, be educated. We have 
held that democracy is conditioned on diffusion of information and 
training among all types and ranks of the people. With due regard 
for quality, we have placed our chief faith in the guantity of educa- 
tion—in a constant increase of the amount of schooling obtained by 
the average citizen in his lifetime and particularly in his youth. 
We have believed in the right of every person to self-improvement 
and in the possibility of some improvement in each and every case. 
We have thought it wise to assist in the assimilation of the foreign- 
born. We have thought it best, as well as humane, to improve the 
prospects of persons handicapped in mind or body. We have con- 
sidered it a worthy use of public funds to assist young workers by 
means of part-time schools as they begin their first employments. 
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We have shown faith in specific vocational preparation, both at the 
college level and below it. We have gone far toward the continued 
up-grading of adults as they meet the unexpected and perplexing 
changes of the work-world. ‘We have recently made important be- 
ginnings in the realm of leisure-time education for those receptive 
to this service. In short, we have been democratic in our educational 
pattern, and we have made notable advances. 

Our school properties are the most extensive and the most prac- 
tical of all such provisions in the world. The physical equipment— 
textbooks, supplies, and devices—are second to none and are ap- 
proached in few systems anywhere. In the year 1931-32 about a 
fourth of our total population attended schools and classes of some 
kind.t In a hundred years in a new nation we have greatly increased 
the average total of formal schooling of each person, probably as 
much as sixfold. 

In 1933-34 enrolment in public high schools was in excess of five 
and a half millions, and hundreds of thousands of pupils were in at- 
tendance at other institutions of similar kind and level.? High-school 
enrolment has approximately doubled each decade since 1880,3 and 
there are as many persons attending higher institutions today as 
were enrolled in the secondary schools of twenty years ago. We 
are accustomed to having approximately two million living college 
graduates.’ What a set of facts in answer to the crazy clamor for 
curtailment! The graduates of high schools and colleges have carried 
their special preparations and their advanced amounts of general 
fitness into every conceivable walk of life. They have made contribu- 
tions to civic and economic progress that cannot be measured be- 
cause they cannot be truly realized. 

These accomplishments have not come about through uncon- 

* “Statistical Summary of Education, 1931-32,” p. 3. Preface to the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-1932. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 2, 1933 (advance pages). 

2 David T. Blose, “Preliminary Statistics of State School Systems,” p. 2. United 
States Office of Education Circular No. 151 (October, 1935). 

3 Ibid., p. 1. 

4 “Statistical Summary of Education, 1931-32,” p. 6. Preface to the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States: 1930-1932. United States Office of Education 


Bulletin No. 2, 1933 (advance pages). 
5 Ibid., p. 7. 
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trolled activity on the part of professional leaders. ‘These conditions 
are an answer to the demands of the people for more and better 
schools. These attainments constitute a chart for the schools and a 
challenge to them to move onward in ever-widening scope. The 
schools were, until recently, happily on the way to even greater suc- 
cesses. The great majority of the people have faith in the things that 
educators desire, and they approve the things that are done in the 
schools. 

In the midst of this advance came the depression, of which all are 
conscious. We are in the midst of something that we cannot under- 
stand, something to which we find it difficult to make adjustment. 
America has not been accustomed to distress in the middle and the 
upper ranks. Educators have not been used to extreme limitation in 
their efforts for the youth of the land. Educators are impatient, 
rightly so, with conditions all about them and especially with condi- 
tions in education. Thousands of rural units, some private and 
parochial secondary schools, and a few higher institutions have 
closed their doors. Evening classes for adults have been discontinued 
in large numbers just at the time when the need for them has been 
greatest. A host of certified teachers have been unemployed despite 
heroic efforts of local, state, and federal governments to effect a 
remedy. Salaries have been reduced. Equipment and supplies have 
been dangerously limited. School terms have been shortened. Sub- 
jects have been dropped from the programs, and important services 
have been interrupted. It has been a continuous and sad story of 
more pupils and fewer teachers, of greater requirements and lessened 
facilities, of increased need and decreased service. This condition, 
however, is only temporary, and most of the advances in education 
will be regained. Education was slower than were business and indus- 
try in passing into the “slump” and, therefore, may be expected to 
be slower in emerging from it. Clearly, better times for education 
have already begun to appear. Educators will soon realize that some 
gains have been made which otherwise would not have come or which 
would have been long delayed. In a certain sense, the depression has 
been good for the profession. Bad as it was and is, there is the prob- 
ability that from it will come great improvement for American work- 
men and American children. Gains are already being made in edu- 
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cation, and a rise in the curve of progress is about due. ‘he schools 
are headed for a peak never before attained—an era in educational 
history that will call for the best in management and finance. 

As conditions improve, there is much to be hoped for and little to 
be feared except one thing—the continued crippling of the newer 
subjects. The writer’s chief concern is that the noise and fuss about 
“fads and frills” may not pass away smoothly. There seems to be a 
well-organized and persistent demand on the part of certain groups 
that the schools shall not continue to make the usual curricular ad- 
vance, that they shall cease to be progressive in the sense of being 
democratic, that they shall abandon the American tradition of 
adding to the lists of subjects and of emphasizing the new. 

Curiously enough, this demand for less democracy in education 
comes in greatest part from people committed to the newer things in 
practically every other aspect of life. They produce streamlined 
automobiles and fanciful trains and aircraft. They remodel and re- 
arrange their stores to the consumer’s constant confusion, stocking 
goods in strange colors and forms. They revamp their factories, im- 
prove the design of machinery, and turn out products that are 
varied in pattern and strong in appeal. They suggest landscaping; 
painting; and the purchase of fireplaces, oil heaters, gas ranges, and 
electric toasters. While urging the new in the material world and 
forsaking what has been, they cry for retrenchment and death in the 
schools; they decry the newer subjects. 

What are these newer subjects of which educators proclaim the 
need? How may they be defined? Almost any present-day subject 
is new in its content and method. Beginning with three or four con- 
stants, the schools have added many subjects and have aged each 
course as it came. New groups of pupils have brought new needs, 
which the schools have attempted to meet. The writer does not real- 
ly know how far back he would need to go to show a division between 
the old and the new in school materials. The question is not so much 
which subjects shall be saved or what advances shall be made; the 
question is whether the ideal of continuous adjustment to the facts of 
enrolment can be maintained, whether the fruits of philosophic 
thinking and experimentation can be gained, whether the fitting of 
people to environment must be discontinued. 
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Educators are interested in art, music, and play; in industrial 
arts, commercial work, homemaking, and agriculture; in physical 
education; in the new citizenship; and in speech, with all its mean- 
ings. The schools sponsor services in guidance and parenthood and 
vocations. These few are sufficient to suggest the scope of the 
“newer” subjects. There is, and can be, no limit; a decade will bring 
other fields now undreamed of. Educators must not merely argue 
for the retention of what the schools now offer but must urge the 
great expansion of these subjects. Their stand must be positive 
rather than protective. They must uphold not the right to keep a 
given offering but the right to change and to change again in fair- 
ness to those served by the schools. 

At this point it would seem logical to build supporting cases for 
several of the current specialties, but no one person is competent to 
do so. Each subject has its particular fitness in educational provision 
and practice. No simple set of courses may be placed in nomination 
for universal acceptance and support. Each of the school units has 
a special function to perform and must use subjects most appropriate 
to its own peculiar ends. It is the responsibility of supervisors and 
teachers in each of the special fields to know the places where their 
type of work is needed. Every teacher of a course should be ready 
to state its objectives, the aims of the division of which it is a part, 
and the contribution of that division to one school unit or to the 
system as a whole. Strong arguments can be made for particular 
subjects, and the burden is squarely on those in each field who know 
the facts through daily experience and advanced study. 

However, there are some statements which can be made in sup- 
port of the newer subjects as a group, and these are offered in the 
following paragraphs. The writer foregoes the attempt to build a case 
for any separate subject or content area. All these subjects contrib- 
ute in their own ways to the development of youth and to the in- 
crease of general welfare. In the fields of psychology, education, 
economics, and sociology, they ring true. 

Let us consider the psychological aspect or justification. The 
newer subjects make for keen observation, effective muscular con- 
trol, improved physical and mental health. They foster complete 
and symmetrical growth and develop creative powers through free- 
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dom. What better means could be devised for giving play to the 
common human characteristics of imitation, manipulation, curiosity, 
competition, and possession? Through these subjects the school can 
meet desires; can develop interests; can make true recognition of 
individual differences in intelligence, emotions, and aptitudes. These 
subjects involve both work and play in a much-needed and healthful 
mixture. These courses and classes abound in opportunities for self- 
activity, for reasoning from facts, for the exercise of judgment, for 
drill and discipline. The practical and newer subjects may be said 
to afford normal conditions for happy and effective learning. 
From the standpoint of good instructional approach, the newer 
/subjects excel. They supply minimum essentials and enrichment 
without end. The school can teach skills, informations, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes. Lessons can be presented to individuals, to 
small groups, or to whole classes or assemblies. Teachers can use 
operations, jobs, projects, and problems. They can employ lectures, 
demonstrations, textbooks, reference books, and recitations. They 
can teach young people to plan, can develop useful work habits, and 
can test progress because experiences are concrete and standards are 
clearly discernible. These subjects do not exemplify a soft pedagogy. 
Even though the assignments may be made difficult, most pupils will 
complete them and be happy in doing so because the materials are 
related to their daily needs and are not beyond their comprehension. 
Pupil satisfaction is not one of the weaknesses of these subjects; 
rather, it is their greatest strength. Teachers of these subjects 
neither offend nor fail in the realm of educational method and man- 
agement. In truth, many classroom devices developed in the newer 
fields now find place in the older subjects. 

(From the point of view of economics, it may be said briefly that 
these subjects make distinct contributions which are difficult to see 
and to know. Many of these newer phases of school life are less ex- 
pensive than they seem. Not only are some of them largely self-sup- 
porting, but they reduce costs in other departments and in the entire 
school system. It is rare that accurate accounting is made of com- 
pleted physical products. The school or college administrator rarely 
determines, in dollars and cents, the market value of the music, 
dramatics, exhibits, and the like which accrue from the special de- 
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partments. Moreover, these subjects create among young people 
desires for goods in excess of the required equipments, and they 
raise the standard of adult living by creating outlets for factory 


products. It is an open and fair question whether return to a few | 
basic courses, in view of increased enrolment, would not call for / 


larger budgets through loss of the newer things. Such a change would 
mean more teachers, more home visitors and attendance officers, 
more classrooms and building service. In the prevention of delin- 
quency and crime, which, unchecked, are costly in numerous ways, 
it may be said that the newer subjects have been an unheralded help. 
Psychologically and educationally, these subjects meet the test of 
fitness. They cannot justifiably be dispensed with nor curtailed for 
economic reasons. Their greatest strength, however, lies in their 
sociological implications. 

These subjects help to explain the environment, both physical and 
social. They help to develop originality, resourcefulness, self-con- 
trol, and perseverance. They help to teach fair play, the joy of ac- 
complishment, and the duty of thrift. Here young people are made 
conscious of wholesomeness in personal, family, and business rela- 
tions. Here they are committed to school and community service 
through daily co-operation. Here they develop pride in craftsman- 
ship which dignifies real work and leads to understanding of the 
significance and the interdependence of all types of occupations. 
Here pupils constantly revise attitudes toward their fellow-men 
through participation in lifelike and real situations. These are goals 
which must be attained if education means developing. These are 
concepts which can be presented with more certainty and more clar- 
ity in the newer subjects than elsewhere. In addition, these subjects 
uncover talent, give some preliminary training, and afford vocational 
preparation for pupils with specific choices of occupations. For other 
pupils these subjects provide free-time and lifelong hobbies which re- 
lieve the strains and come to full fruit in generally better behavior. 
To help youth to interpret society and to train people for effective 
citizenship—these are neither low aims nor false goals. They are the 
major duties of all schools and of all teachers everywhere. They are, 
in a measure, the peculiar province of teachers in the newer subjects. 

Aside from their appropriateness in terms of psychology, educa- 
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tion, economics, and sociology, the newer subjects are suitable in 
that they fulfil the enduring philosophies of educational leaders as 
expressed in the terminology of the profession. It will suffice to recall 
only a few of the familiar expressions which describe goals. Who has 
not heard of “learning by doing,” “the activity movement,” “crea- 
tive self-expression,” “a well-rounded education,” “lifelike situa- 
tions”? Who does not believe in “centers of interest,” “problem- 
solving,” “functioning subject matter,” “enrichment of life’? Who 
is not striving for “integration,” “logical organization,” ‘“purpos- 
ing,” “motivation,” and all the rest? These are catchwords and 
slogans. The newer subjects are not of lower rank than the older 
courses in the attainment of theseends. Some educators concede that 
the newer subjects mark the high points of progress in these impor- 
tant directions. 

These newer subjects are needed for the amplification of, and for 
stimulating interest in, the materials of the common branches. They 
are needed for exploration, guidance, training, and subsequent ad- 
justment to the work of a life and a world. They are needed for giv- 
ing an understanding of our mechanical, social, and artistic sur- 
roundings. They are needed for entertainment, for training in better 
home membership, and for improved occupational and civic morale. 
They are needed for teaching appreciation of the beautiful and for 
the development of taste. 

Certain more practical considerations should be mentioned. As 
the elementary-school enrolment recedes, the secondary schools 
can push back into abandoned rooms and buildings. This change 
will give space and allow expansion of the laboratory subjects for the 
grades of the secondary school. These fields have been hampered 
little because of lack of desire for them on the part of pupils and 
patrons; they have suffered somewhat through lack of appreciation 
on the part of many administrators; but they have been limited 
most by the demand for rooms that could not be made available. It 
would seem that more space is to be available at that level in the 
system where enrolment is increasing and where consequent needs 
for new courses are most urgent. The possibility of providing more 
exploratory and vocational subjects seems to be coexistent with 
their greater necessity. 
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Plans must likewise be made for an extension of evening work for 
adults, both general and vocational work. There is to be less work 
time in a day and a week, more free time for training and recreation. 
Fatigue will be lessened, and the desire for extra schooling will be 
enhanced. Other important considerations are that laws have large- 
ly shut out skilled craftsmen from over the seas and that highly ex- 
perienced tradesmen are retiring on account of age. The school must 
prepare to train more workmen for industries and must plan to keep 
the workmen constantly up-graded and equal to the tasks before 
them. Inasmuch as the depression has acted as a high-pressure 
salesman for practical education generally, rapid progress in adult 
education may be expected. The newer subjects will be the heart 
and perfection of this movement. 

Immediately before the depression, the newer practical subjects 
were accepted with less question than ever before. The professional 
workers in these fields of education had become highly regarded and 
were received with approval. These attitudes are certain to return 
and to continue as business and school conditions creep back to 
normal and beyond. Young teachers and the recruits in teacher- 
training institutions should be encouraged to develop interest and to 
seek certification in the “practical” fields. The secondary, the high- 
er, and the special schools will be in need of their services, and the 
newer subjects will offer most chance for employment. A hundred 
years ago educators thought in terms of education for the few. Next, 
they rallied to the demand for the education of all the children of all 
the people. Now, they adopt a new slogan which signifies a further 
advance toward full and continuing opportunity. They urge “edu- 
cation for everybody”—for the old as well as for the young, for lei- 
sure as well as for work. This concept or plan calls loudly for the 
newer subjects, not only for those now provided, but for any other 
subjects whatsoever that will meet the needs of the persons who en- 
rol. As efforts toward the education of everybody are increased, the 
newer subjects will be found to be at once an inducement and a 
necessity. Education for everybody—and the newer the subjects, 
the better! 


LIFE PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS OF ADOLESCENTS 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


What phases of current living do adolescents find most interest- 
ing? What phases of current living do adolescents find most serious, 
most challenging, and most important? The present study attempt- 
ed to secure answers to these questions by the direct method of ask- 
ing adolescent boys and girls to rank for interest and also for impor- 
tance fifteen areas of human concern. The results, while requiring 
some explanation and interpretation, reveal the interests and con- 
cerns of young people today and, consequently, offer guidance in 
planning the curriculum in secondary education. 

Many times it has been said that education must concern itself 
with the interests and the problems of the learner and not with the 
interests of a theoretical adult society. The infant of two and three 
years is concerned with acquiring fundamental perceptions and re- 
lationships by manipulation and locomotion and is selecting and re- 
fining his vocal manipulations to gain command of language. These 
are his problems, and these are his interests. The elementary-school 
child is confronted with a broadening world. He wants to learn the 
art of reading, which promises to be a doorway to wider experiences. 
He has the world of nature and human relationships to explore. He 
is interested in acquiring skill in the use of his body. These are some 
of his problems, and they direct some of his interests. The present 
study is an attempt to explore the problems and the interests of 
adolescents, for here again the secondary-school curriculum should 
be concerned with helping the adolescent to grow in those areas 
where his problems lie. 

The basis of the study is the following list of fifteen areas of indi- 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


1. Health—eating, drinking, exercise, posture, sleep and rest, air and tempera- 
ture, sunlight, clothing, bathing, care of special parts, cleanliness and 
prevention of disease, excretion and elimination, use of drugs. 

. Sex adjustments—love, petting, courtship, marriage. 

. Safety—avoiding accidents and injuries. 

. Money—earning, spending, saving, etc. 

. Mental hygiene—fears, worries, inhibitions, compulsions, feelings of in- 
feriority, fantasies, etc. 

6. Study habits—skills used in study, methods of work, problem-solving. 

7. Recreation—sports and games, reading, arts and crafts, fellowship and social 
activities, hobbies. 

8. Personal and moral qualities—qualities leading to success, qualities of good 
citizenship. 

«9. Home and family relationships—living harmoniously with members of the 

family. 
10. Manners and courtesy—etiquette. 
11. Personal attractiveness—personal appearance, voice, clothing. 
12. Daily schedule—planning twenty-four hours in a day. 
,13. Civic interests, attitudes, and responsibilities. 
14.Getting along with other people. 
15. Philosophy of life—personal values, ambitions, ideals, religion. 
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These fifteen items were carefully selected after a thorough can- 
vass of all the areas in which personal choices must be made and per- 
sonal problems solved. 

The wording and phraseology of this list is important, and the re- 
sults of the study could have been changed by even slight re-word- 
ings of any of the items. “Sex adjustments” may mean little to the 
younger adolescent; if “popularity with boys or girls” had been 
added to the descriptive illustrations or if “‘menstruation” had been 
included in Item 2 in a form for girls, -the results might have been 
quite different. “Philosophy of life’ may have meant different things 
to different boys and girls. One may have thought principally of 
“ambition” and a life-goal; another may have been attracted by 
“religion” and thought principally of the problems of church at- 
tendance. To have given illustrations of each of the items would 
have made them more concrete, but the results would have been at 
the mercy of the particular illustrations selected. The results, there- 
fore, are recognized as being a function of the list of fifteen items as it 


was drawn up. 
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The following directions for ranking the items were given to each 
pupil. 

You are asked to place in the boxes below the numbers of the problems on 
the accompanying mimeographed sheet, first to indicate the order in which they 
are personal problems to you; and second the order of interest to you. 


RANKING OF PROBLEMS IN ORDER OF BEING PERSONAL PROBLEMS TO YOU 


First enter the numbers of the problems which are 1st, 2d, and 3d in order 
of being your own greatest personal problems. Then skip down and insert the 
numbers of those which are your /east personal problems—13th, 14th, and 15th 
in order. Then come back and fill in the rest in order in groupings of three. 
When you have finished, check over your rankings to make sure that you have 
used each number from 1 to 15. Be certain that your ratings represent your 
best judgment. 

Place in the three boxes below in order the numbers of topics which are your 
greatest personal problems. 


Ist 2d 3d 


Place in the next three boxes the numbers of the next three in order of being 
personal problems to you. 


Place in the next boxes the number of the next three in order of being personal 
problems to you. 


Then the next three in order of being personal problems. 


And finally place the number of the three which are your /east personal 
problems. 
13th 14th 15th 
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RANKING OF PROBLEMS IN ORDER OF INTEREST 


Rank the problems in order of interest to you, the things you would like to 
read about and discuss or hear discussed. First enter the numbers of the first 
three in order of interest, then the last three in order of interest, and then fill 
in the rest. [The rankings for interest were entered in boxes similar in character 
to those shown for the rankings as problems.] 


The present report is based on replies from 373 boys and 439 girls 
from the junior and senior high schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma,’ and 411 
boys and 418 girls in the Grover Cleveland High School of New 
York City.? These pupils are distributed as shown in Table I. Aver- 
age rankings were determined for each item, the first three and the 
last three boxes being given ranks of 1, 2, and 3, and 13, 14, and 15, 
respectively, with the values 5, 8, and 11, respectively, assigned to 
the three groups of middle boxes. 

Ranking has advantages and disadvantages in a study of this 
kind. Ratings on a scale of “‘disliking—neutral-liking” or on a scale 
of “zero problem-great problem” would have furnished information 
about the absolute reactions toward these items. Ranking, on the 
other hand, gives only a relative comparison of the items one with 
another, probably with greater discrimination than rating since a de- 
cision as to better and worse is forced in every case. Ranking was 
selected for this study because it was this discrimination which was 
particularly desired. 

The first fact of interest in connection with this survey is the wide 
range of individual differences in the responses. Every item was 
placed in top and in bottom rank by some pupil. The dispersion of 
responses is relatively high, and agreement is far from being general. 
A description of the average adolescent may be of little value because 
boys and girls in their evaluations and interests vary greatly from 
the norm. The discussion of average rankings for problems and in- 
terest may mean little in understanding any one boy or girl but 
should be of significance in planning the educational program of a 
group of boys and girls. 

Some items were ranked with more general agreement than others. 

* These data are presented through the courtesy of J. Thomas Wade, principal of the 
Cleveland Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

? Charles A. Tonser, principal, supplied these data. 
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There was fairly high agreement, for instance, in the dislike for plan- 
ning a daily schedule, as may be seen in the distribution in Table II 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS REPRESENTED IN STUDY 


ACCORDING TO GRADE 
Number Number 
Grade of of 
Boys Girls 
Tulsa original group: 
15 19 
Postgraduate............. I 2 
Not stated.... I 2 
212 247 
Tulsa reverse group:* 
18 15 
28 39 
im... 66 66 
17 27 
XI... II 24 
15 15 
Postgraduate... .. ° ° 
Not stated...... 6 6 
161 192 
ii 
Grover Cleveland High 
School: 
| X (Term 3)..... i 46 31 
A X (Term 4).... ia 39 62 
XI (Term 5)....... 49 50 
XI (Term 6). .. 60 
XII (Term 7).... Ay 63 81 
XII (Term 8).... race 33 43 
Not stated.... 2 5 
. * “Tulsa reverse group”’ refers to a group of pupils who were asked 
to rank the items when presented in the reverse order. Full explanation 
i of this procedure will be found later in the article. 
H taken from the data for the Grover Cleveland High School, New 
; York City. On the other hand, the ranking of sex for interest pre- 
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sents an entirely different picture, with a wide difference of opinion 
shown. 

The order with which the items were presented is another factor 
which directly influenced the results. Rankings were secured from 
161 boys and 192 girls in the Tulsa schools on a list of items exactly 
the reverse of he original list, Item 1 in the original list becoming 
Item 15, and so on in reverse order. Investigation of the results in- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF RANKS GIVEN BY PUPILS IN GROVER 
CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITy, TO 
INTEREST IN DAILY SCHEDULE AND INTEREST IN 


SEX 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 
ASSIGNING RANK 
RANK 
Daily 
Schedule oon 
2 18 68 
3 16 63 
5 79 114 
8 147 83 
II 239 88 
13 107 81 
14 116 50 
103 192 


dicate that there is a tendency for the first items on the list to re- 
ceive high ratings and vice versa. The deviation toward a high rank- 
ing for any item is a linear function of its position on the list.’ For 
the Tulsa group a correction for this factor was made by averaging 
the average rankings obtained from the original list and from the re- 
verse list. Correction values for each rank from the linear relation- 
ship between rank and distortion due to order of presentation of 
items were used to correct the average ranks in the Grover Cleve- 
land data. 


« See an article by the author, “Influence of Order of Presentation of Items in Rank- 
ing,” to be published in the Journal of Educational Psychology. 
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The average corrected rank for each item is shown in Table III and 


graphically in Figure 1. The meaning of these results depends in 
part on the pupils’ interpretation of the task which they were given 
to do. Seven pupils in the Grover Cleveland High School who gave 
typical responses were interviewed in order to determine what the 7 
task meant to them and to learn their more detailed reactions to cer- 


AVERAGE RANKING GIVEN FIFTEEN ITEMS ACCORDING TO IMPORTANCE AS 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS AND ACCORDING TO INTEREST BY 812 PUPILS IN JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA, AND 829 PUPILS IN GROVER 
CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE RANKING DIFFERENCE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN DIVIDED BY 
ITEM PROBLEMS STANDARD 
As Personal On AND ERROR OF 
Problems Interest INTEREST DIFFERENCE 
6.6r+.13 | 6.084.121 +0. 53 3.0 
2. Sex adjustments....... 10.95+.13 | 9.344.114 +1.61 8.3 
8.55t.11 | 8.48+.11 +0.07 0.5 
6.54+.11 7.59+.11 —1.05 6.8 
5. Mental hygiene........ 8.47.12] 9.19+.11 —0.72 4.4 
6. Study habits.......... 7.09+.11 | 8.99+.11 —1.90 12.2 
8.34+.11 +3.09 19.3 
8. Personal and moral quali- 
9. Home and family rela- 
10. Manners and courtesy..| 7.93+.10] 6.90+.10 +1.03 ee 
11. Personal attractiveness..} 7.03+.10] 6.77+.10 +0. 26 1.8 
12. Daily schedule......... 9.23 .12 | 10.43+ .10 —1.20 8.0 
13. Civic interests......... | 9.36+.11 —0.65 4.4 
14. Getting along with other 
| 7.98%. +0.60 3.8 
. Philosophy of life....... 7.49+.11 .12 —0.02 


tain of the items. It was found that in no case was the ranking on 
personal problems made solely on the basis of their own intimate per- 
sonal problems. Indeed, these seven sixteen-year-old boys and girls 
were not in a mood to admit that they had serious problems. They 
ranked the items, they said, on the basis of their importance to them 
or on what they considered their importance to people in general. 
Such comments as the following indicate the meaning that the task 
had for them: “You should be concerned about health because it is 
important to you.” “Every girl has to take care of her personal ap- 
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pearance.” “Sex is no concern of mine; there is nothing you can do 
about it.” “Money—everyone has to give it thought.” The meaning 
of the rankings for interest is more direct and apparent. 

Inspection of the rankings indicate that, on the average, the boys 
and girls find money to be their most serious problem area. Even 


ITEM 
Health 


Sex Adjustments 
Safety 

Money 

Mental Hygiene 
Study Habits 


Recreation 


Personal and Moral 
Qualities 


Home and Family 
Relationships 


Manners and Courtesy 
Personal Attractiveness 


Daily Schedule 


Civic Interests, Attitudes, 
and Responsibilities 


Getting Along with Others 
Philosophy of Life 


Average Rank 


Fic. 1.—Average rankings given fifteen items according to their importance as per- 
sonal problems (continuous line) and according to their interest (broken line). 


at adolescence the economic problem is both the boys’ and the girls’ 
greatest concern. Is this a mandate to the school to begin at this 
age to place primary emphasis on the vocational side of life, on pre- 
paring youth for earning a livelihood? In these days especially, when 
young people see unemployment on every side and when the tragedy 
of the “lost generation” may be the tragedy of an elder brother in 
their.own home, gaining vocational competence early becomes a 
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major concern. The discussion of the wise handling and spending of 
money might well be included in the secondary-school curriculum. 
The pity is that money drops to seventh place on the list in interest. 
The vocational and economic issue is not intrinsically interesting to 
these young people. That economic necessity which is thrust before 
them is relatively uninteresting should be a challenge to thought. 

Second in importance to these adolescents is the matter of health. 
They wish strong bodies, free from disease. Schools have a mandate 
here to supply not only formal instruction in health but a healthful 
school program and régime; health service; and opportunity to cul- 
tivate an efficient bodily machine by selected physical activities, 
games, and sports. 

The third area in importance, particularly to the girl, is “personal 
attractiveness.” It is here that the flowering sex drive receives its 
open acknowledgment. It is possible, too, that boys and girls see 
some relation between their personal attractiveness and economic 
success. For the modern girl the emphasis on appearance has be- 
come a cult, and due homage is given to it. The school can further 
this desire in worthy ways by giving advice on healthful living and 
thus helping a girl acquire more radiant health, or the home-eco- 
nomics class can help a girl make or select attractive clothes and give 
attention to personal grooming. 

The fourth area in importance to boys and girls is the matter of 
effectiveness in study. From many sources comes evidence that suc- 
cess in school is among an adolescent’s greatest concerns. Success in 
school is the key to advantages that come later. It is the open sesame 
to college, to vocational success, and even to economic and cultural 
position as seen by the adolescent. It is well to note that study drops 
to eleventh position in interest. The secondary-school pupil realizes 
the importance of school, but he finds it relatively uninteresting. 
Here then is a mandate to make the secondary curriculum a living 
reality and not dried leaves of the past. 

These boys and girls place personal and moral qualities next for 
much the same reason: these qualities help them succeed. Boys are 
really interested in the kind of character development which prom- 
ises to add to their efficiency and success. Any school or teacher who 
does not hold pupils to high standards of work is failing to satisfy a 
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real desire on the part of these pupils, however much they may 
superficially appear to want to shirk and avoid responsibility. Lazi- 
ness and shirking may be a mechanism which substitutes as an escape 
from failure elsewhere. Often a pupil shirks what he believes he can- 
not master when activities better adapted to his capacities would 
motivate excellent work. 

Sixth on the list of personal problems is a philosophy of life. Boys 
at this age are essentially religious. They want some set of values to 
which to tie themselves. They crave definite goals and ambitions. 
Adolescents are naturally idealists, and they can be counted on to 
support ideals and causes which are made to appear real and impor- 
tant to them. They want an organization of their thinking which 
will give them a worthy and dignified place in the universe. Here is 
a real challenge to the school. English literature and natural science 
help a young person find his philosophy, but most important of all 
is contact with counselors who themselves see values in life which 
they can communicate to their pupils. This contagion of personal 
values is the heart of real teaching. 

The five items of least importance to these adolescents are sex, 
daily schedule, civic interests, safety, and mental hygiene. The lack 
of concern with the daily schedule is readily understood. It receives 
the lowest rank on interest. The adolescent is naturally active, and 
to sit and plan his daily activities is indeed irksome to him. 

Lack of concern with sex is the most difficult to understand. The 
immediate interpretation is that boys and girls are untruthful here 
and hesitate to display concern or interest in sex because of fear that 
they may be criticized. There is a general belief that adolescents 
tend to conceal the truth with regard to this area. Dr. Wade writes 


me, “Some of the pupils known to have sex problems listed this - 


matter last or towards the last. I suppose this was due to subcon- 
cious efforts to keep us from knowing about this problem.” Another 
interpretation of the low ranking given to sex is that young people 
do not really have sex problems. Sex enters their lives spontaneous- 
ly and naturally, probably in large part without the accompaniment 
of verbal formulation, and hence is really no problem. The sex prob- 
lems of young people are the problems of their parents and elders, 
not of young people themselves. As Hervey Allen said of fifteen- 
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year-old Anthony Adverse: “For a long time they [sex experiences] 
had seemed to Anthony adventures and experiences that could only 
happen to others, things which could not, and need not, affect him. 
Indeed, he felt a little superior about it all. He felt that he should 
pretend an interest, yet secretly glad that he cared so little.”’ 

My interviews with sixteen-year-old boys and girls indicated that 
sex was marked low because it was of little concern to them. One 
boy said, “Sex is no problem whatever, no concern of mine at all. 
I do not go out in the evening, except occasionally to the church to 
play basketball.” A girl said, ‘Sex is no concern of mine; there is 
nothing you can do about it. It is purely physical, and there is 
nothing you can do about it. I am not planning to get married.” 
One can see the difference between this attitude and the attitude 
expressed in ‘Every girl has to take care of her personal appear- 
ance.”’ A girl who marked sex first in importance said, “I intend to 
get married some day. It is the most important thing in my life 
to look forward to.” Looking forward to marriage is unusual with 
sixteen-year-old girls. A comment like “I have not gone out with 
boys for two months; it makes little or no difference to me,” is more 
common than one that professes definite seeking activities. Sex may 
arouse vague fantasies of longing, but it is the unusual younger 
adolescent who professes that it is an active concern. 

It might be well if the problems of sex were more freely recognized 

‘and admitted by young people. There is evidence that pupils who 
admit an interest in sex are among the best adjusted pupils in other 
respects.’ The low ranking given to sex in this study is no argument 
for its omission from the high-school curriculum. Indeed, there is a 
definite obligation to teach the facts of reproduction in the biology 
class and to discuss the social and psychological aspects of the family 
in the English class. 

That safety receives a low ranking should occasion little surprise. 
It is not in the nature of youth to be concerned for his safety; it is 
rather his nature to adventure and dare. A normal adolescent will 

t Percival M. Symonds, in collaboration with Claude E. Jackson, Measurement of the 
Personality Adjustments of High School Pupils, p. 23. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Mr. Herbert Zim, of the Fieldston School, has unpub- 


lished data showing that pupils who showed least interest in an exhibit on the origins of 
life in a series of science exhibits were among the least well adjusted in other respects. 
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willingly speed in an automobile. The school has an obligation here, 
however, to teach certain rules and conventions which will make life 
safe for adventure. 

The low ranking of civic interests, attitudes, and responsibilities 
as personal problems is worthy of note, especially in the light of a 
recently oft-repeated dictum that the social studies should be the 
backbone of the secondary curriculum. It is important that civic 
affairs rank even lower in interest than they do in importance. Are 
adolescent boys and girls really too immature for a wholehearted 
interest in civic affairs? Or does this finding indicate that the social 
studies have been poorly and unrealistically taught? Is the attempt 
to increase the emphasis on social studies in the secondary curricu- 
lum an imposition of adult problems and interests on the schools? 
Are secondary-school pupils as genuinely excited over questions of 
social economy and political control as we like to think they are? 
To the last question the present study answers “‘No.”’ Here is food 
for thought for those who want the school curriculum to be psycho- 
logically realistic. It is significant that the economic area should 
stand extremely high in importance whereas the social area is low. 
How can the school make vivid to its pupils the interdependence of 
the economic and the social areas and bring home to them the fact 
that their own economic society depends in large part on the nature 
of the society in which they live as well as on their own individual 
efforts? 

Mental hygiene receives a low ranking for much the same reason 
that sex does: it is no concern of normal, healthy, growing ado- 
lescents. The crest of life is before them. Their failures and thwart- 
ings have not yet turned them back upon themselves. Even those 
who have been injured by over-solicitude, by cruelty and abuse, or 
by neglect of parents still seek active compensations; and neurotic, 
narcissistic interest and concern with themselves is unusual. To be 
sure, adolescent boys and girls will admit blue spells and feelings of 
inferiority, but these do not, for the vast majority, form a central 
concern of their lives. Interest in psychology for an understanding 
of the self is a more mature method of meeting one’s reverses. 

Of the items not discussed, “Recreation” and “Manners and 
courtesy” are of some interest. ‘Recreation’ holds first place in the 
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ranking for interest but only tenth place as a personal problem. 
This interest in play is normal and healthy. ““Manners and courtesy” 
are fourth in interest and seventh in importance. Girls especially, 
probably because of their general interest in social relationships, are 
interested in etiquette. 

In closing it may be noted that sufficient cases were canvassed to 
give differences between seriousness and interest which are in most 
cases statistically reliable. The items which are ranked as being 
more of a problem than an interest are “Study habits,” ‘Daily 
schedule,” and ‘‘Money.” Items which are ranked as being more of 
an interest than a problem are “Recreation,” “Sex adjustments,” 
and “Manners and courtesy.”’ The girls are largely responsible for the 
ranking of manners as more of an interest than a problem. The rank- 
difference correlation between the two rankings (+.632) indicates 
that there is a fairly high correspondence between the rankings for 
interest and for seriousness as problems. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A survey was made of the importance and interest which 1,641 
adolescents attribute to fifteen areas of life by the method of ranking. 

Items ranked as of greatest importance as problems are “Money,” 
and “Personal attractiveness.” 

Items ranked as of least importance as problems are ‘‘Sex adjust- 
ments,” “Daily schedule,” and “Civic interests, attitudes, and re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Items ranked highest for interest are “Recreation,” “Health,” 
and “Personal attractiveness.” 

Items ranked lowest for interest are “Daily schedule,” “Civic 
interests, attitudes, and responsibilities,” and “Sex adjustments.” 

Items ranked higher for importance as problems than for interest 
are “Study habits,” “Daily schedule,” and “Money.” 

Items ranked higher for interest than for importance as problems 
are “‘Recreation,” “Sex adjustments,” and “Manners and courtesy.” 
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THE ATTITUDE CONSISTENCY OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


RUPERT C. KOENINGER 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


THE PROBLEM AND THE PROCEDURE 


In a stimulating essay’ Dean Gauss of Princeton reports that a 
“bloodless revolution” is going on and that many college students 
are demanding a fundamental change in the old social order. This 
statement raises the pertinent questions: As the high-school Senior 
takes his place on the American campus or in the world of affairs, is 
he radical, conservative, reactionary, or liberal, and to what degree? 
Is he consistent in his attitudes toward the great problems of the 
day? Is he biased? From these questions grew a study of the con- 
sistency of the attitudes of the Seniors in ten public high schools in 
four states: two in Oklahoma, one in Texas, three in Montana, and 
four in Illinois (Chicago). 

A questionnaire, with statements so grouped on ten issues of po- 
litical, economic, or social importance as to elicit a radical, a con- 
servative, a liberal, or a reactionary expression of opinion on each 
point of contention, was given to 674 high-school Seniors (287 boys 
and 387 girls). Although this number is small, the groups are typical 
and are representative of the backgrounds studied. An attempt was 
made to determine the proportion of pupils holding consistent opin- 
ions in any one of the four classifications listed. If a pupil chose six 
reactionary and four liberal statements out of ten, he indicated, so 
far as this study is concerned, a “consistent opinion’’; that is, the 
term “consistent opinion” in this study indicates a majority of opin- 
ions belonging in a single classification. The numerical dominance 
of a single type of statement was used to determine consistency. If 
a pupil chose three radical, three conservative, and four reactionary 
statements, he did not indicate a consistent opinion. 

t Christian F. Gauss, ““Youth Moves toward New Standards,” Scribner’s Magazine, 
XCVII (February, 1935), 91-95. 
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When the questionnaire was administered,’ every effort was made 
to obtain the pupils’ own reactions. Fear of family or school preju- 
dice was removed by having the Seniors return unsigned papers. A 
sample of the questions is given below. 

Which is the best type of government? 

a) Therich are best able to know what is best for our national prosperity and 
welfare. We should have a businessman dictator to run the government on an 
efficient and businesslike basis. If necessary, we should use the army to put 
down opposition to this type of government. [Reactionary] 

b) Capitalism has outlived its day. It imposes a vicious system upon the 
laboring and farming classes and takes their profits from them. The farmers 
and laborers should unite, overthrow capitalism, and establish a dictatorship of 


the common people. [Radical] 
c) Capitalistic democracy has been of value and still has its uses, but it is 


becoming increasingly necessary for the establishment of socialism as a form of 
government. The changes to socialism should be gradual and by way of the 


ballot. [Liberal] 
d) Socialism carries the solution to our economic and social problems. Its 


program should be pushed on a peaceful rather than a revolutionary basis. 
However, if a minority obstructed the wishes of the majority, the use of force 
against the minority would be justified. [Radical] 

e) Our democratic form of government has proved its worth and should 
be continued. All changes in the government should be made by the will of the 
majority with free expression of public opinion. [Conservative] 


THE RESULTS 


Consistency of attitudes-—The first problem was to determine the 
number of pupils who showed a consistent organization of attitudes, 
that is, to find the number of pupils who indicated a majority of 
opinions in a single classification. Of the 674 pupils, 170 indicated a 
majority of opinions in one of the four categories; that is, the opin- 
ions of 25.2 per cent of the pupils might be classed in a single group— 
reactionary, conservative, liberal, or radical. A fourth of these Sen- 
iors, then, gave evidence of a definite bias on social and economic 
problems. These individuals have worked out for themselves, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, an outlook on the whole of life which 

* Sixteen graduate students at the University of Chicago (four in education, four 
in sociology, three in history, two in English, two in biology, and one in mathematics) 
classified the statements into radical, reactionary, liberal, and conservative groups. 
The resulting key was unknown to the participating Seniors. 
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takes the form of a philosophy. This schematization determines the 
general attitude or bias with which they will approach any problem. 

The highest consistency of opinion was found in three schools in 
Chicago; the lowest, in Oklahoma and in the fourth school in Chi- 
cago (the last named is a school attended largely by negroes). Met- 
ropolitan pupils were more consistent than were the town and the 
rural pupils. The opinions of 33 per cent of the Chicago pupils (ex- 
cluding the negro group) were consistent, while only 21 per cent of 
the non-metropolitan group registered consistent opinions. The dif- 
ference between these percentages is statistically significant, being 
33 times the standard error (.365). In a large city there is a greater 
area of discussion and there are more possibilities for the formation 
of decisions on social, political, and economic issues; hence, there is a 
greater degree of attitude organization. It is also possible that the 
sharper distinctions of groups and classes in the metropolitan area 
make for an organization of attitudes in conformity with a particu- 
lar group or social bias. 

Sex differences——The boys were more consistent than the girls. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the boys and 22 per cent of the girls indi- 
cated consistent attitudes, a difference between the percentages of 6 
(standard error, .338). A possible interpretation of this difference 
may lie in the fact that the questionnaire dealt with issues more 
familiar to the boys than to the girls. 

Kinds of biases —The foregoing paragraphs have indicated the de- 
gree of bias, but the kinds of biases are also important. There were 
no pupils who indicated a majority of opinions in the reactionary 
classification. It may be concluded that, while there are high-school 
Seniors who express reactionary attitudes toward certain issues, 
there is no indication of the existence among them of a philosophy 
which provokes a reactionary view on a majority of issues. Of the 
consistent opinions, 60 per cent were conservative; 37 per cent, lib- 
eral; and 2 per cent, radical. Since only a fourth of the group indi- 
cated consistent attitudes, the following distribution for the group 
shows the relations of the parts to the whole: no consistent opinion, 
75 per cent; consistent reactionary opinion, none; consistent conserv- 
ative opinion, 15 per cent; consistent liberal opinion, 9 per cent; 
and consistent radical opinion, 1 per cent. 
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Three-fourths of the high-school Seniors did not have biased views 
on the issues studied. Either they viewed each issue on its own mer- 
its, or they had not developed tendencies to view all issues from a 
particular bias. There is little ground for the fear that high-school 
Seniors are developing extremist views so far as the total of issues are 
concerned. 

Reactionary attitudes —With respect to single issues there is more 
evidence of change in the outlook of this group. The whole series of 
replies with all the possibilities involved will not be considered here, 
but the most significant replies in each classification will be given. 
The reactionary attitudes centered in the issues of race, conscription, 
and nationalism. A third of the pupils held the reactionary opinion 
that “modern civilization is almost entirely a product of the white 
race. With this evidence of its superiority we are justified in doing 
our best to maintain the white race in its place of unquestioned su- 
premacy.” A fourth of the group held the reactionary opinion that 
“our government should have the right to conscript the services of 
men during wartime; and in time of peace, a sufficient time to make 
the citizen an effective soldier.”” A fifth of them believed that “we 
should promote a strong spirit of nationalism, place first and last 
emphasis on the interest of our citizens, and avoid all forms of inter- 
nationalism.” 

Conservative attitudes —The high-school Seniors studied have been 
well indoctrinated in favor of American institutions. Those who 
doubt the loyalty of pupils to the democratic form of government 
will be reassured by learning that the percentage of pupils checking 
the conservative statement relating to the democratic form of gov- 
ernment in the illustrative question quoted earlier in this article was 
the highest for any statement; 85 per cent of the Seniors favored this 
conservative opinion. Two-thirds of the Seniors held the conserva- 
tive belief that “the Constitution, its amendments, and the present 
ease of amending it are very satisfactory. All we need is a strict en- 
forcement of its articles and amendments.” Sixty per cent held that 
“the United States should have a navy only in proportion to its size 
and on the scale that other nations are armed. Any navy in excess of 
that is itself a threat of war and defeats its own purpose.” 
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Liberal attitudes —The liberal statement occupying first rank was 
that on marriage. Eighty-two per cent of the pupils believed that 
“marriage is a fine art that requires a blending of personality traits, 
common interests, sympathies, respect for personality, and a sharing 
of life’s ideals.” In response to the question, “Shall medical care be 
socialized ?”’ 62 per cent of the group indicated their belief that “med- 
ical care should be provided by the government for people unable to 
secure the services of a private physician. The average patient, how- 
ever, should be served by a private physician of his own choosing.” 
More than 55 per cent approved the following liberal statement re- 
garding race: “All races are of nearly equal worth, each making its 
own peculiar contribution to civilization. No race should assume it- 
self to be the elect.” 

Radical attitudes —Of the radical statements chosen, the following 
are significant. Twenty per cent of the pupils indicated their belief 
that “medical and dental care should be a government function and 
available to all. The doctor and dentist should be paid by the gov- 
ernment as is the teacher.” It was the belief of 16 per cent of the pu- 
pils that “no man should be forced to fight against his belief and con- 
viction. The right of conscription should be denied the govern- 
ment.”’ Ten per cent of the group indicated the belief that ‘the en- 
tire economic resources of the nation should be owned, operated, and 
controlled by society through its agent, the government.” 

Regional differences ——In what areas were found the greatest con- 
centrations of radical, liberal, conservative, and reactionary opin- 
ions? When the average number of reactionary replies was taken to 
indicate the greatest concentration, then the Texas school was the 
most reactionary of the group. By the same method of rating, the 
pupils in the immigrant area of Chicago were the most conservative. 
The most liberal was the western group represented by the Montana 
schools, but two metropolitan groups in Chicago were very close to 
the Montana groups. The pupils in the city environment have avail- 
able a larger amount of liberal literature, while the pupils in Mon- 
tana seem to be affected by a liberal tradition. The most radical 
group was found in the school in Chicago attended by negroes, but 
the margin was slight as compared with the two metropolitan schools 
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in Chicago. (The negro has been conservative, but the small sample 
included in this study indicates a change from the traditional view 
of the negro.) 


SUMMARY 

Seventy-five per cent of the participants indicated no consistent 
opinion. Not a pupil indicated a consistently reactionary attitude. In 
15 per cent of the cases the consistent attitude was conservative; 9 
per cent chose a majority of liberal statements; and 1 per cent of the 
pupils were consistently radical. The metropolitan pupils were more 
consistent than were those of the town and the rural sections, and the 
boys were more consistent than the girls. The whole group was most 
reactionary ‘and conservative regarding issues surrounded by na- 
tional traditions, prejudices, and fears. The pupils were liberal and 
radical on those issues in which they have personal contacts and 
interest. 
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SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
DULL-NORMAL PUPILS 


FRANCIS D. CURTIS 
University of Michigan 


It is now generally accepted, on the basis of investigational evi- 
dence by Norsworthy," Schorling,? Courtis,3 Beck,‘ and others that 
dull pupils differ from superior pupils in degree rather than in kind. 
The same characteristics are found in all. The dull-normal pupil, 
therefore, is certainly capable of achieving important goals of educa- 
tion. Whether he actually succeeds in doing so depends on the care 
with which teaching procedures and materials are revised and 
adapted to his somewhat limited abilities. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to treat in detail the char- 
acteristics of the dull-normal pupil. These are admirably summa- 
rized in a recent monograph by Schorling.’ In this article an attempt 
will be made to present briefly some techniques and practices which 
have proved effective in dealing with dull-normal pupils both in 
heterogeneous and in homogeneous groups in typical high-school 
classrooms. The suggestions will be presented as a series of theses, or 
principles, with only such brief supplementation as seems necessary 
to make clear their meanings and applications. The dogmatic state- 

* Naomi Norsworthy, The Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children. Archives of 
Psychology, No. 1. Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy and Psychology, 
Vol. XV, No. 2. New York: Science Press, 1906. 

2? Raleigh Schorling, “Report of the Committee on Individual Differences,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXVI (October, 1933), 350-65. 

3S. A. Courtis, “Maturation Units for the Measurement of Growth,” School and 
Society, XXX (November 16, 1929), 683-90. 

4 Hildegarde Beck, “An Analysis of the Relative Achievement in Mathematics of 
Slow and Fast Groups at the Junior High School Level.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1933. 

’ Raleigh Schorling, The Technique of Instruction for Dull-normal Pupils. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1934. 

6 For another list of specific suggestions for teaching dull-normal pupils, see Raleigh 
Schorling, of. cit., pp. 35-40. 
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ment of these principles is not intended to disguise the obvious fact 
that many of them are controversial issues. 

1. In introducing any learning activity with a dull-normal class, the 
teacher should begin with very simple and assuredly familiar materials. 
These materials need to be so elementary as to be perfectly Sbvious 
to superior pupils. Such an introduction serves to give the dull- 
normal pupil confidence and to afford him points of departure in 
attacking the problems of the unit. 

2. With a dull-normal class especial care must be exercised to insure 
that the progress through the unit is as steady and uninterrupted as is 
practicable. The dull-normal pupil is characteristically impatient of 
delay and is inclined to lose interest unless he is conscious of steady 
progress. 

3. In the teaching of dull-normal pupils it is especially desirable to 
slow the tempo of class activities enough to give the pupils sufficient time 
to think. Reconciling the apparent conflict between this statement 
and the preceding thesis constitutes one of the most perplexing and 
annoying problems encountered with a dull-normal class. There 
must be delay enough to permit sufficient reflection; yet too much 
delay kills interest and effort. 

Dull-normal pupils have a tendency to make premature judg- 
ments, to give the first answers that come into their minds. They 
will often attempt to answer a question before it has been fully 
stated. The teacher must frown on this tendency and must encour- 
age the pupils to reflect before answering. 

4. Success in teaching a dull-normal group demands especially care- 
ful lesson-planning. False starts on the teacher’s part are confusing 
and discouraging to these pupils; delays in which the teacher decides 
what to do next encourage all pupils, especially the less capable class 
members, to relax their efforts. 

5. Itis essential that class activities be changed often. The attention 
span of dull-normal pupils is short. Therefore the lesson plan should 
provide minor changes from one sort of activity to another at inter- 
vals of a few minutes. Illustrations of such minor changes of activity 
are the shifting from one kind of question to another, from discussing 
a point to summarizing it, or from eliciting pupil answers to provid- 
ing brief supplementary explanations. The lesson plan should also 
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provide two or more major changes of activity, such as a shift from 
pupil writing to pupil reading, from work at the seat to work at the 
board, from observation of a teacher activity to participation in a 
pupil activity, or from questioning to silent or oral reading. 

6. It is good practice with dull-normal pupils to require an out-of- 
class assignment demanding the performance of some simple tasks by 
every pupil following every class period. Such assignments should 
serve the pupil as a review to co-ordinate and consolidate the most 
important phases of the work already covered. Thus, tonight’s as- 
signment of this type deals with today’s, not with tomorrow’s, class 
work. Such assignments should be relatively short and so certainly 
within the capabilities of all that every pupil may reasonably be ex- 
pected to achieve perfect mastery. The effectiveness of this plan de- 
pends on the fidelity with which the teacher makes certain, by ré 
quiring brief reports to be handed in at the beginning of the class 
hour or by administering short tests over the assigned material, that 
every pupil has performed the tasks assigned. 

7. It is good practice, as preliminary and preparatory steps in 
launching each new activity with dull-normal pupils, (a) to state clearly 
and specifically what the goal of the activity is, (b) to explain and to 
give examples which will supplement the statement of the problem and 
insure an understanding of the sort of attack desired, and then (c) to 
question the pupils in order to make certain that they comprehend 
clearly what they are expected to do. It is not unlikely that Steps a 
and 6 will need to be repeated in different terms and perhaps from 
different angles before the pupils will understand the task in hand. 
The third step serves as a check on the effectiveness of the two pre- 
ceding steps. 

8. It is futile to attempt to include in the course materials for dull- 
normal pupils as much material as is appropriate for superior pupils. 
While the course limits should always be planned in advance, they 
should be considered as tentative and subject to such curtailment or 
extension as may seem desirable as the work with the class proceeds. 

9. Itis good practice to translate situations into those which the pupil 
can dramatize or in which he can imagine himself as the chief actor. 
Unlike the superior pupil, the dull-normal pupil cannot easily com- 
prehend abstractions. His progress toward comprehension is acceler- 
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ated when he can actually see the contributing situations in terms of 
his own life and activities. Such a question as this, “If you were a 
health officer, how could you improve living conditions in this town?” 
is likely to be more effective than this, “What are the duties of a 
health officer?” or even this, “How could the health officer improve 
living conditions in this town?” “If you had to go to New York, in 
how many different ways could you travel there?” is likely to prove 
more stimulating and to elicit a better response than this, “Discuss 
the means of transportation available in traveling from your home to 
New York,” or even, “In how many ways can one travel from here 
to New York?” 

10. The teacher should perfect his skill in the technique of question- 
ing to the point where he can, at the first attempt, word each question in 
exactly the way in which he wishes to present it and in which the dull- 
normal pupil will readily comprehend it. Both the pupil’s thought- 
processes and his emotional equilibrium are disturbed by obscure or 
clumsily worded questions which must be restated. Such questions 
are likely to cause the dull-normal pupil to become discouraged and 
to make no attempt to solve the questions. 

11. With dull-normal pupils each question should be answered ot 
each problem satisfactorily solved before another is introduced. The 
dull-normal pupil must consider the various aspects of the problem 
one by one. He needs time to consider each learning situation sep- 
arately and to digest its implications as it is developed. 

. 12. It is good practice in the teaching of a dull-normal group to 
parallel the class discussion with a written outline of the various points 
as these are developed. In such practice the major goal of the activity 
serves as the main point in the outline and is therefore written on the 
blackboard soon after the beginning of the discussion, that is, fol- 
lowing the satisfactory completion of the third of the preliminary 
steps outlined in Item 7. Each minor problem which the teacher has 
planned will then become a subpoint under this main heading, to be 
added as soon as it has been satisfactorily disposed of at its proper 
place in the growing outline. The pupils will thus be better able to 
follow the progress of the solution of the major problem and to sum- 
marize the whole procedure at the close of the activity. 

- 13. Itis good practice to intersperse a discussion with frequent sum- 
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maries. Even in a relatively brief treatment of a problem, summaries 
at frequent points serve not only to change the activity and thus 
maintain active interest but also to insure a comprehension of what 
has already been accomplished. It is not reasonable to expect the 
dull-normal pupil to be able to make summaries for himself as the 
superior pupil often is able to do. The less able pupil can, however, 
under skilful guidance, contribute the elements of a summary. The 
teacher must then co-ordinate these elements into the form of sum- 
mary which is desired. Different pupils should then be required to 
repeat the summary, with such additional help from the class or the 
teacher as may be necessary, until the teacher is assured that all 
comprehend what has been covered. 

14. It is good practice, especially in review and drill activities, to 
allow pupils to explain to the class points which they are prepared to 
discuss. Children are often clever in teaching each other. They use 
language which, though frequently not beyond reproach from the 
standpoint of the purist, is nevertheless graphic, vigorous, and often 
more easily comprehended by their classmates than is the more pol- 
ished diction of the teacher. 

15. When written short-answer tests are administered to a dull- 
normal group, it is good practice for the teacher to read the items orally 
one by one, permitting pupils to record their responses to each item be- 
fore proceeding with consideration of the next. Dull-normal pupils are 
usually poor readers. Therefore, when such a pupil is made to de- 
pend on his own reading of a test item for an understanding of its 
purport, he often fails to make the correct response, although he may 
know it, because he is unable to comprehend the item. In other 
words, what the teacher intends as an achievement test becomes a 
reading test or an intelligence test when taken by a pupil inade- 
quately equipped with respect to rate and comprehension of silent 
reading. 

16. When a dull-normal group is taking up new work under the 
teacher’s guidance, oral reading is more effective than silent reading; also 
this oral reading should be done by the teacher rather than by individual 
pupils in turn. Because dull-normal pupils are, as a rule, poor read- 
ers, they often lack a sufficient mastery of tha mechanics of reading 
to enable them to focus their undivided attention.on content. Also, 
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when the pupils expect to be required to read orally in turn, all ex- 
cept the individual who is reading aloud at the moment are likely to 
be directing their whole attention on the following paragraph. Real- 
izing his inability to read new material easily at sight and fearing 
that he may be asked to read next, each pupil attempts to protect 
himself from possible humiliation by feverishly trying to gain in ad- 
vance some familiarity with the following material. The inevitable 
result is that the reading serves no useful purpose because the pupils 
do not have their attention on it. 

17. When covering new textbook material with dull-normal pupils, 
the teacher should explain the passages as he reads them. In this way 
comprehension is more likely to be assured, and the subsequent ques- 
tions demanding reflective thinking are more likely to be successfully — 
answered. 

18. It is good practice, when new terms are introduced, not only to 
write them on the blackboard but also to print them. Not only dull-nor- 
mal pupils but also superior pupils find this device helpful. The suc- 
cess of the practice largely depends, however, on the teacher’s skill in 
printing and on the degree of similarity between the letters printed 
by the teacher and the conventional type letters of the textbook. It 
is also good practice to write and print new terms in syllables, each 
syllable being pronounced as it is transcribed. This practice is only 
successful, however, when the pupils have previously been taught to 
sound letters and syllables. 

19. In teaching dull-normal pupils, the teacher needs to be alert lest 
mere activity take the place of learning activity. The dull-normal pupil 
is characteristically less alert and less mentally aggressive than the 
superior pupil. He is more content to carry on and to repeat activi- 
ties in a mechanical way than is the pupil who is intellectually more 
capable. The fact that he is usually more willing to engage in me- 
chanical activities than in activities requiring vigorous mental ef- 
fort, coupled with the fact that, while so engaged, he is likely to con- 
tinue docilely without causing the teacher any bother, encourages 
the latter to provide the dull-normal pupil with busy work, such as 
copying passages from the textbook, copying drawings, writing to 
extended dictation, aimlessly repeating activities long after such 
educational values as they contain have been extracted, and the like. 
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In other words, the dull-normal pupil is more willing than is the 
superior pupil to follow the line of least resistance; he is more willing 
to temporize and to postpone, as long as possible, the moment when 
constructive thinking and constructive activity are necessary. It is 
therefore far more comfortable and convenient for the lazy, the 
naive, or the inexperienced teacher to permit the dull-normal pupil 
to engage in empty activities than to stimulate him continually to 
his maximum capacities. 

20. Visual aids are of especial value to dull-normal pupils. Such 
visual aids as dramatizations, motion pictures, demonstrations with 
objects, and the use of colored chalk for securing contrast or for 
directing attention to important points furnish valuable means of 
increasing comprehension. In using such devices, however, the 
teacher needs to be alert lest the apparent success attending their 
use, as indicated by increased pupil enthusiasm, may not be due to 
the extent to which these aids supply effortless entertainment. 

21. The dull-normal, more than the superior pupil, needs encourage- 
ment to engage in recreational reading. The school library should be 
equipped with books of a recreational nature to supplement the work 
in all the various subjects taught in the school. The difficulty of the 
books in each field should be graduated so that every pupil may find 
some which are appropriate to his reading level. To insure this com- 
pleteness, the books must range in difficulty from those written for 
pupils several grades below the pupils of the class to those appropri- 
ate for inclusion in an adult’s reading list. 

22. It is good practice to commend the results of conscientious and 
earnest effort even though these results are below the ordinary standards of 
good scholarship. Considerable evidence has been published with re- 
spect to the salutary effects of praise. The conclusion seems incon- 
trovertible that, if given encouragement, pupils will achieve more 
than if given no encouragement or if scolded. The dull-normal pupil 
is especially responsive to commendation, probably because under 
most classroom conditions he so rarely receives it. Under the stimu- 
lus of commendation, however, he will often improve considerably 
the quality of his achievement. The teacher needs to be careful, 
however, not to commend injudiciously; that is, he must not bestow 
praise so lavishly as to make it seem commonplace nor give praise to 
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something which the pupil himself knows to be unworthy of com- 
mendation. 

23. It is good practice to make sure that pupils recognize the impor- 
tant points in a textbook illustration. For the dull-normal pupil, 
graphic figures, especially diagrams, are relatively valueless unless 
time is taken to point out what is in them. It is often difficult for the 
teacher to realize how meaningless to the pupil is some diagram or 
halftone which he himself so easily comprehends. A thorough fa- 
miliarity with all the important points in a figure furnishes the only 
possible basis for the pupil’s success in answering questions bringing 
out the principles illustrated or implied in the figure. 

24. It is unfair to the dull-normal pupil to make participation in 
extra-curiculum activities contingent on a relatively high standard of 
scholastic achievement. Often the pupil who is capable of taking part 
in plays, in stage management, in athletics, in clubs, and the like 
with satisfaction to himself and with profit to the school is incapable 
of attaining the “scholarship average” which the teachers demand 
as the minimum requirement for eligibility to participate in these 
activities. Inability to achieve in one sort of task should not deprive 
anybody of the right to try to achieve in activities of another sort. 
Moreover, by arbitrarily making eligibility contingent on a level of 
achievement which the dull-normal pupil cannot reach or maintain, 
the teachers may be depriving the pupil of the chance to participate 
in the only activities in which he may hope to gain success. 

Obviously this discussion should not be interpreted as advocating 
total disregard of the pupil’s classroom achievement. While it seems 
inappropriate to bar him from extra-curriculum activities solely be- 
cause he is unable to achieve at any certain level, it is appropriate 
thus to bar him when he is clearly not putting forth commendable 
effort to achieve, when he is essaying too much extra-course work, 
or when his citizenship is so unsatisfactory as to make his exclusion 
from extra-curriculum activities expedient. 


RECENT TRENDS IN SELECTED MISSISSIPPI 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


KIRBY P. WALKER 
Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi 


This report is concerned with sixty-one high schools in Mississippi 
which were continuous members of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools during the sessions of 1929-30 to 1935- 
36, inclusive. These schools represent sixty-one of sixty-four Missis- 
sippi high schools holding membership in the association in 1929-30. 
This period was chosen because it embraced the major part of a busi- 
ness cycle, a span of years which has exhibited the following char- 
acteristics: the end of an era of prosperity, generally set as occurring 
in the autumn of 1929; a severe depression, which reputedly estab- 
lished its low point in 1932; a lethargic recovery, which has been in 
progress since 1932, semblances of approaching business normality 
appearing in recent months. A study of enrolments, number of 
graduates, number of graduates entering college, teaching loads, and 
number of instructors with recognized professional training should 
give some conception of trends in the secondary schools of a typical 
southern state. Annual reports by the high schools to the Southern 
Association’s inspector provided the data on which this study was 
founded. 

ENROLMENT TRENDS 


The data on enrolments in these high schools for the past seven 
years, as shown in Table I, indicate that total enrolments increased 
a full third and that the dip in the economic curve did not interrupt 
the increase in high-school attendance. The enrolment of boys in- 
creased 43 per cent, while there was an increment of only 26 per cent 
in the enrolment of girls. In 1929-30 boys made up 46 per cent of the 
enrolment; in 1935-36 they represented almost half the number of 
pupils enrolled. 
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TABLE I 


ASSOCIATION HIGH SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY OF DATA FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1929-30 TO 1935-36 
REPORTED BY SIXTY-ONE SOUTHERN 


[September 


1929-30] 1930-31] 1931-32] 1932-33] 1933-34] 1934-35] 1035-36 
Pupils Enrolled 
Number of boys......... 5,976 | 6,352 | 6,681 | 7,013 | 7,271 | 7,907 | 8,544 
Number of girls......... 7,062 | 7,131 | 7,456 | 7,457 | 7,750 | 8,101 ,866 
13,038 |13,483 |14,137 |14,470 |15,021 |16,008 |17,410 
Percentage of boys...... 46 47 47 48 48 49 49 
Percentage of girls....... 54 53 53 52 52 51 51 
Pupils Graduated 
Number of boys......... 929 | 1,016 | 1,157 | 2,199 | 1,227 | 3,257 |....... 
Number of girls......... 1,249 | 1,445 | 1,467 | 1,417 | 1,540 | 1,559 |....... 
2,178 | 2,461 | 2,624 | 2,616 | 2,767 | 2,816 ]....... 
Percentage of boys...... 43 41 44 46 44 
Percentage of girls....... 57 59 56 54 56 | 
Graduates Entering College 
Number of boys......... 561 546 602 618 573 672 661 
Number of girls......... 729 652 684 664 618 735 690 
| SEE ere: 1,290 | 1,198 | 1,286 | 1,282 | 1,191 | 1,407 | 1,351 
Percentage of boys...... 43 46 47 48 48 48 49 
Percentage of girls....... 57 54 53 52 52 52 51 
Percentage of Graduates Entering College 
Ee 59 59 53 48 55 53 
52 47 45 44 48 44 
57 55 52 49 46 5I 48 
Percentage Distribution of Schools According 
to Pupil-Teacher Katio 
Pupil-teacher ratio: 
Less than 21.......... 54 59 43 29 33 31 209 
43 33 39 25 34 36 38 
2 8 16 44 33 29 31 
More than 3o0......... ° ° 2 2 ° 3 2 


* Data are not available. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


1929-30] 1930-31] 1931-32] 1932-33] 1933-34] 1934-35] 1935-36 


Teachers with Standard Degrees 


Percentage of teachers...} 95.1 


95-7 | 95-2] 91.1 | 94.4] 95-5] 96.2 


Official state reports reveal that in all high schools for white pu- 
pils there was an increase in enrolment of 41 per cent during 1927-35, 
a period longer by two sessions than the time included in this study. 
This fact would indicate that the trends in the sixty-one high 
schools are fairly representative of enrolment tendencies in the state 
generally. These findings fulfil expectancy and are consistent with a 
similar investigation of high-school enrolments in Michigan,” which 
showed that total enrolments increased by about 30 per cent from 
1929-30 to 1934-35, a shorter period by one session than that cov- 
ered by this study. 

The number of high-school graduates and the number of graduates 
entering college each year have not kept pace with rising enrolments. 
Since 1929 there has been an increase of 29 per cent in the number 
of high-school graduates but an improvement of only 5 per cent in 
the number of graduates entering college. 

It appears that, while enrolment has been bounding along, the 
holding power of the high schools has not been commensurately im- 
proving. One change which is significant is that the ratio of boy pu- 
pils to girl pupils has been gradually approaching equality, a fact 
which suggests that industry attracted boys in good times but that 
in the lean years it has not absorbed the youthful would-be bread- 
winners. 

Plans of high-school graduates to enter college were immediately 
affected by the depression. This fact is evidenced by the percent- 
ages of graduates entering college each autumn from the spring high- 
school graduating classes. The trend was downward even a year 


* Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, p. 30. Jackson, Mississippi: State Department of Education, 1935. 

2 George E. Carrothers, “Six-Year Trends in the Larger High Schools of Michigan,” 
School Review, XLIII (October, 1935), 590-97. 
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after the date of the low point in business activity. A sharp rise oc- 
curred in 1934 with a subsequent decrease in the percentage of gradu- 
ates at college in 1935. The explanation is offered that the increase 
in 1934 was due in part to the stimulus provided through the federal 
college-aid program and that the reaction of 1935 resulted from the 
discovery on the part of many Freshmen of 1934 that this subvention 
did not insure sufficient income to defray all expenses for the year. 
The 1935 high-school graduates profited from the experiences of the 
earlier graduates. Furthermore, when college authorities considered 
applications for aid under the NYA program in 1935, the upper-class 
men were usually given preference over the applying Freshmen. 
Finally, attention is directed to the fact that more girls than boys 
were graduated each year but that the percentage of boys entering 
college each autumn was larger than the corresponding percentage of 
girls. Two economic factors possibly contributed to this difference: 
(1) More opportunities were afforded boys to secure part-time work 
which permitted them to defray a portion of their college expenses. 
(2) There has been a recognized tendency to provide higher educa- 
tional advantages to boys in preference to girls because adult life for 
boys has usually been accompanied by greater civic, social, and vo- 
cational responsibilities. When the family income will not permit 
both brother and sister to go to college, sister remains at home. 


TEACHING LOADS 


Since salaries for teachers comprise the largest item in the school 
budget, it is logical for a school board, when effecting economies, 
first to reduce the size of the teaching staff and at the same time to 
increase the number of classes taught by each teacher. The biennial 
reports of the Mississippi superintendent of public education indi- 
cate that 10,126 teachers were employed in the white schools in 
1929-30, 9,999 in 1931-32, and 9,615 in 1933-34 and that during 
these years public-school enrolments were steadily mounting. 

The extent of the reductions in teaching staffs and the prompti- 
tude with which reductions were made in the Southern Association 
high schools is reflected in the data relating to the ratio of pupils to 
teachers. For the first two years of the depression no general serious 
change in teaching loads was experienced, but from the beginning of 
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the session of 1931-32 the pupil-teacher ratio showed decided incli- 
nations to become larger. If the changes from year to year were ex- 
pressed in a graph, the curves would present a changing form, from 
one negatively skewed in 1929 to one assuming a positive pattern in 
1935. The resultant effect of such parsimony is manifestly of no 
mean consequence, and, although school boards may consider the 
action as a temporary expedient, this procedure is far reaching and 
difficult to overcome, even when school finances have improved. 
Whether or not a wave of prosperity will be accompanied by a return 
of lighter teaching loads remains to be seen. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


In a high school approved by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 75 per cent of the teachers of academic sub- 
jects, including the superintendent, the principal, the librarian, and 
teachers of agriculture and home economics, must hold the Bache- 
lor’s degree from higher institutions accredited or recognized by the 
association. For years Mississippi high schools have prided them- 
selves on the excellent showing that they have made on this stand- 
ard. The evidence in the table justifies this position, for at no time 
during the depression did the average percentage of teachers with 
recognized degrees recede below 90. However, it may be seen that, 
as the depression matured, there was an increasing loss of first-class 
teachers (assuming that the standard insures quality) and that, as 
fiscal conditions improved, so did the quality of instructors em- 
ployed. A waiver by school boards of required summer-school at- 
tendance on the part of teachers, combined with the annual turnover 
in teaching personnel, probably accounts for some of the loss. 

Since less than 4 per cent of the teachers employed in 1935-36 
were without recognized degrees, it is patent that culling has been in 
operation since 1932, that summer-school training has been re- 
sumed, and that since 1932 the better-trained instructors have been 
more successful in securing appointments than have those without 
standard training. From an instructional standpoint, therefore, it 
seems that standards relating to training of teachers have been more 
readily conformed with than have regulations governing the size of 
high-school classes. 
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SUMMARY 


The following trends in sixty-one Mississippi high schools are dis- 
closed by an investigation of their reports for the sessions 1929-35, 
inclusive: (1) Enrolments increased by a third, and the ratio of boys 
to girls increased steadily. (2) The holding power of the schools 
failed to keep pace with the growing enrolments. (3) The percentage 
of graduates entering college fell off each year until 1934, when a turn 
occurred. (4) Teaching loads have steadily become greater, no no- 
ticeable shift in the trend having appeared. (5) On the average, the 
teachers employed in good times were more highly trained, and the 
quality of the teachers’ training declined as business activity waned. 
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PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Contributions to the literature on occupations have only slight 
representation in these bibliographies on guidance. The limitations 
of space and the importance of the various aspects of the guidance 
process permit citation of only a few outstanding examples of the 
voluminous literature on occupational life. Guidance workers know 
how essential it is that they keep in close touch with the flood of 
pamphlets, government documents, magazine articles, and books 
which concern vocations. 

Particular attention is therefore called to three new monthly pub- 
lications cited in this list of references. The first, the Occupational 
Index, has as its purpose the location and citation of all currently 
published material which describes occupations. As the name clearly 
indicates, the literature is indexed according to occupations. A sec- 
ond, the Vocational Guidance Digest, presents short digests (of one 
hundred to three hundred words) of all literature pertinent to the 
function of vocational guidance. A third, Careers and Hobbies, is a 
magazine prepared for secondary-school pupils. It presents in an 
interesting manner up-to-date portrayals of occupations and helpful 
discussions of the problems of occupational choosing and placement. 


DISTRIBUTION 

443. Best, ErHet L. Technological Changes in Relation to Women’s Employ- 
ment. Bulletin of the United States Women’s Bureau, No. 107. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. vi+4o. 
A summary of data gathered in factories visited by bureau representatives 
over a period of years beginning in 1930. 

444. BincHAM, WALTER V. “Engineering Aptitudes,”’ Occupations, XIV (De- 
cember, 1935), 197-202. 
A discussion and evaluation of the various instruments for determining aptitude 
for engineering. 
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BLACKWELL, R. E. “College Recruiting: Salesmanship or Guidance?’’ 
School Review, XLIV (June, 1936), 417-24. 
A frank discussion of the recruiting methods which sharp college competition 
has fostered. 


Careers and Hobbies. Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania: Guidance Publishing 
Co., Inc. (700 Wood Street). 
A new monthly magazine for secondary-school pupils. Contains authoritative 
articles about occupations, the problem of choosing an occupation, and place- 
ment. 


CrarK, Harorp F. “Exploring Occupational Trends,”’ Occupations, XIV 
(May, 1936, Section I), 766-72. 
Analysis of some facts from the Census and other sources, revealing some of the 
pitfalls which beset prediction of future trends. 


CUNLIFFE, REx B. Trends in Vocational Guidance. Studies in Education, 

No. 8. Rutgers University Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 1. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: School of Education, Rutgers University, 1935 (revised). 
Pp. 52. 
A discussion of current thought and practice organized under the following 
headings: “(Newer Objectives in Vocational Guidance,” “Occupational Analy- 
sis,” “The Teaching of Occupations,” “Counseling,” “Placement and Follow- 
up.” 


DopceE, ARTHUR F. Occupational Ability Patterns. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 658. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. Pp. vit+o8. 

A study of thirteen occupational groups, revealing some contrasts and some 
similarities. The significance and the difficulties of this area of research are 
ably presented. 


Fitcu, Joun A. Vocational Guidance in Action. Job Analysis Series of the 
American Association of Social Workers, No. 5. New York: Published 
for the American Association of Social Workers by Columbia University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xviii+294. 

A social worker defines the field and the service of vocational guidance. Prac- 
tices are surveyed, and the profession of counseling is described. 


FraysEr, Mary E. Altitudes of High School Seniors toward Farming and 
Other Vocations. Bulletin 302. Clemson, South Carolina: South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural College, 
1935. Pp. 32. 

By questionnaire the occupational attitudes and intentions of white and colored 
pupils were obtained. The percentage desiring to live on farms was higher for 
the children of owner than of non-owner farmers. 
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452. Hyte, CHARLES. “Occupational Interests of Negro High-School Boys,” i 
School Review, XLIV (January, 1936), 34-40. 


A study of 1,248 negro boys in Indiana and Kentucky high schools, showing ) 
their marked tendency to choose professional occupations. 


453. Job Specifications for the Cotton Textile Industry. Prepared by the Occupa- 4a 
tional Research Program, Division of Standards and Research, United a 
States Employment Service. Washington: Government Printing Office, i 


1935. Pp. xiit+254. 
Cited as the first of a series of reports of research into the nature of occupations. ' 
Data are gathered by job analysts through direct observation. 


454. Jones, GeorcE A. A., and Lastett, H. R. “The Prediction of Scholastic iy 
Success in College,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 266-71. 
Reports research in the use of a simple formula based on high-school success 
and psychological-test score. The results give implications for practical guid- 
ance procedures. 


455. Lamp, CHARLES J., and Krys, NoEx. “Can Aptitude for Specific Musical 4 
Instruments Be Predicted?” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI i 
(November, 1935), 587-96. 

A report of experimentation with brief tryout courses on three major types of 
musical instruments. Short tests at the conclusion of each course were proved 
to possess uncommon reliability and validity. 


456. MARY VirGIL, SIsTER. “Prognosis in German,’’ Modern Language Journal, 
XX (February, 1936), 275-87. 
A statistical study to determine the value of certain measurements, especially 
prognostic tests, as predictors of success in the study of German at both the 
high-school and the college levels. 

457. Morcan, Artuur E. “Guidance for Rural Youth,’ Occupations, XIII 
(June, 1935), 773-80. 
Suggests several new rural occupations developing or yet to appear in the era of f 


planned agriculture. 
458. “Negroes and Occupational Life,” Occupations, XIV (October, 1935), 44- b> 
55- 


A symposium treating broadly the problem of vocational guidance of negroes, 
giving data on the employment of negro college graduates, and describing guid- 
ance activity of social agencies. 


459. Occupational Index. New York: National Occupational Conference (551 
Fifth Avenue). 
An annotated, classified index to current literature describing occupational op- 


portunities, requirements, and training. Issued monthly. This new publication 
is described in Occupations, XIV (January, 1936), 338-40. 
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sociation, 1936. In press. 

An annotated and analytical bibliography of references on vocations. 

Problems of Vocational Guidance. Studies and Reports, Series J (Educa- 
tion), No. 4. Geneva, Switzerland: International Labor Office, 1935. 
Pp. iv-+184. (New York: World Peace Foundation, 8 West Fortieth 
Street.) 

A survey of activities in vocational guidance in many countries, picturing espe- 
cially practices in the nations of Europe. 

Proctor, WILLIAM Martin. “Intelligence and Length of Schooling in Re- 

lation to Occupational Levels,” School and Society, XLII (December 7, 
1935), 783-86. 
Following up fifteen hundred persons who were secondary-school pupils in 
1917-18, when their intelligence was measured, the author shows relations be- 
tween intelligence and occupation and between intelligence and length of stay 
in school, 

Vocational Guidance Digest. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 

A mimeographed digest, issued ten times a year, briefing the pertinent literature 
as it appears in books, popular and technical magazines, and all manner of 
documents. 

Wrttramson, E. G. “The Significance for Educational Guidance of Per- 
sonal Histories,”’ School Review, XLIV (January, 1936), 41-49. 

An attempt to determine by statistical analysis the relations between personal- 
history data and college scholarship. 

Wruutramson, E. G., and Dartey, J. G. “Trends in the Occupational 
Choices of High School Seniors,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX 
(August, 1935), 361-70. 

A report of an analysis of trends in the occupational choices made by Minnesota 
high-school Seniors in the period 1929-33, inclusive. 

“Women as Enterprisers,”” Occupations, XIV (October, 1935), 37-43. 

A summary of a study of women in business for themselves. Made by the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
ADJUSTMENT! 

BELL, Hucu M. The Theory and Practice of Student Counseling. Stanford 

University, California: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 138. 

Describes construction, use, and validation of an adjustment inventory. 

Planned for use with secondary-school and college students to measure home, 

health, social, and emotional adjustments. 


* See also Items 228 and 231 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1936, number of the Elementary School Journal and Items 388 and 392 in the May, 
1936, number of the School Review. 
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468. BENNETT, MARGARET E., and HERSCHBERGER, Mary E. “Mental Hy- 


4609. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


474. 


475. 


giene in the School Program.” California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XI (May, 1936), 313-18. 

A well-organized statement of the characteristics of a wholesome personality 
and of the educational conditions and procedures essential to building person- 
alities. 

Emme, Earte E. “The Adjustment Problems of College Freshmen and 

Contributory Factors,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (February, 
1936), 60-76. 
By guided interviews under most favorable conditions the adjustment prob- 
lems of the Freshmen of a small college were inventoried. The operation of low 
intelligence, low socio-economic status, and high neurotic tendency was deter- 
mined for each of the adjustment areas. 


Hitt, Artuur S. “The Use of an Objective Type of Case Study in the 
Analysis and Prognosis of Pupil Maladjustment Problems,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXI (November, 1935), 611-18. 
Explains how the case study in one city system has been made largely objective. 
Gives some substantial evidence of the value of the innovation. 

Hitt, Artuur S. “A Statistical Analysis of Significant Factors in Pupil 

Maladjustment,” Journal of Educational Sociology, IX (December, 
1935), 219-30. 
By computation of critical ratios the significance of each of fifty-five items in an 
objective case-study outline has been determined. The generally high critical 
ratios “indicate that delinquent causal factors tend to appear as groups and in 
configurations rather than singly or as specific factors.” 

HOoPINGARNER, NEWMAN L. “Why Men Fail—or Succeed,”’ Occupations, 
XIV (November, 1935), 105-11. 

A psychologist describes his work in the improvement of personality. 


Hoskins, Roy G. “Physiological Factors in Personality,” Occupations, 
XIV (May, 1936, Section I), 733-44. 

An illuminating exposition of the physiology and pathology of the endocrine 
glands with special regard to their effects on personality. 

HowaArb, FRANK E., and PATRY, FREDERICK L. Mental Health. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xvit+552. 

A treatment which gives special emphasis to school problems in mental health, 
including practical suggestions for the reconstruction of personality. 

Myers, THEODORE R. Intra-Family Relationships and Pupil Adjustment. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 651. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+116. 

Tests a questionnaire as a means of gathering information about intrafamily 


relations of high-school pupils and finds it reliable in revealing many factors in 
the home that are associated with the adjustment of pupils. 
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476. Prescott, Danret A. “Affective Factors in Education,” Occupations, 
XIV (May, 1936, Section I), 723-32. 

A fundamental treatment of the problems involved in accomplishing emotional 
adjustment. 

477. SHAFFER, LAURANCE FREDERIC. The Psychology of Adjustment. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. xx-+600. 

An excellent analysis of adjustment into its underlying factors, a statement and 
evaluation of theories, and a thoroughgoing synthesis of scientific studies in the 
field of mental hygiene. 

478. TURNEY, AUSTIN H., and FEE, Mary. “An Attempt To Use the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory for High-School Guidance,” School Review, XLIV 
(March, 1936), 193-98. 

An investigation which shows low correlations between adjustment as measured 
by the Bell Adjustment Inventory and as measured by the ratings of teachers. 

479. WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hy- 
giene. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xii+512. 
A clinical approach to the problems of social and emotional adjustment. Ex- 
tensively illustrated with case studies. 

480. WILKINS, WALTER L. “The Social Adjustment of Accelerated Pupils,” 
School Review, XLIV (June, 1936), 445-55. 

A study revealing the interests and activities of high-school Seniors who were 
graduated before their seventeenth birthdays. Concludes that they are normal 
in social adjustment. 

PUBLICATIONS PERTAINING TO BoTH DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT' 

481. BECKER, Etsa G. Guidance at Work in a Large City High School. Second 
Annual Report of the Guidance Department of the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York, September, 1933—June, 1934. New 
York: High School Division, Board of Education (500 Park Avenue), 
1935. Pp. xii+126. 

A valuable description of organization and practices. 

482. CLARK, FRANK JONES. Guidance Working Materials for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Seattle, Washington: Frank Jones Clark (Roosevelt 
High School), 1935. Pp. x-++118 (mimeographed). 

Describes the guidance program of Roosevelt High School, Seattle. Repro- 
duces forty-two forms used in the program. 

483. FEpDER, Rutu. “The World Is Laying for You,” Progressive Education, 
XII (December, 1935), 518-24. 

A realistic presentation of the problems of unemployed girls who have been 
graduated from high school. 

* See also Item 383 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1936. 

number of the School Review. 
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484. Goocu, I., and LEONARD M. “Vocational Guidance in 


Rockland County,’’ Occupations, XIV (May, 1936, Section IT), 835-911. 
A description of a county-wide program of guidance. The survey of occupa- 
tions, the teaching of occupations, and the program of mental hygiene are 
especially significant elements. 


Guidance in the Secondary School. Report of a Subcommittee of the Com- 


mittee on Secondary School Problems of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals. Educational Monograph of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, No. 3. Albany, New York: New York State Teachers Associ- 
ation (152 Washington Avenue), 1935. Pp. 60. 

Interprets the guidance function and describes the elements of a practical guid- 
ance program. 


Hitton, MarTHA Eunice. “Judging the Work of the Dean of Women,” 


Junior College Journal, VI (January, 1936), 165-75. 

By consensus of expert opinion the duties of deans of women in the junior col- 
lege are ranked in order cf importance. Adjustive and distributive guidance 
rank relatively high. 


Hoppock, Rosert. Job Satisfaction. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 


Pp. xxii+304. 
Objective studies showing the elements of job satisfaction. Techniques as well 
as findings are of interest. 


488. Psychological Tests. Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, No. 3. 


Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1935. Pp. 185-331. 

A summary and evaluation of contributions to the field of psychological testing 
in the years 1932, 1933, and 1934. The categories of testing include intelligence, 
aptitude, adjustment, character, and personality. 


489. Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling. Review of Educational Re- 


search, Vol. VI, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research 
Association of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 153-275. 
A summary of the literature appearing during the period from October 1, 1932, 
to October 1, 1935. The sections on “Guidance and Counseling” and “Educa- 
tional Adjustment” are especially pertinent here. 


490. RANDALL, J. A. “The Anecdotal Behavior Journal,” Progressive Educa- 


tion, XIII (January, 1936), 21-26. 
Describes and advocates the accumulation of concrete examples of behavior as 
a method of studying the individual. 


491. Suggestions for Developing Guidance Practices in Secondary Schools. A 


Handbook for Guidance Teachers and Counselors. Pennsylvania Cur- 
riculum Studies, Bulletin 13 (Revision of General Guidance Bulletin, 
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1925). Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1935. Pp. 110. 


An outline description of the elements of a comprehensive guidance program, 
supplemented by bibliographies and illustrative materials. 


492. WALTERS, J. E. Individualizing Education by Means of Applied Personnel 
Procedures. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935. Pp. xvi+278. 
A broad treatment of counseling problems, practices, and organizations, pri- 
marily at the college level but with considerable recognition of the elementary 
and the secondary levels. 

493. Watson, Goopwin. “Human Resources,’ Educational Record, XVII 
(January, 1936), 3-94. 
Recommendations of a committee of the American Council on Education to the 
National Resources Committee. An excellent statement of the problems which 
call for planning the use of human resources. Programs and projects suggested 
in considerable detail. 

494. E. G. “Faculty Counseling at Minnesota,’ Occupations, 
XIV (February, 1936), 426-33. 
An analysis of the activities of counselors and of the variations in their work 
and effectiveness. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


What is the basic function of the school?—A book' has appeared that makes the 
educational radicals of recent days look like Kerensky in the shadow of Lenin- 
ism. The notoriety that has come from newspaper headlines to a well-known 
group of “social pioneers”’ bids fair to shift, like an encircling aureole, to other 
brows in New York City as soon as someone pages Mr. Hearst. Mr. Langford, 
the author, is an instructor in philosophy in the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York. The publication of his contribution bears witness to the liberal atmos- 
phere that still prevails in America—an atmosphere that would be forever lost 
under communism, for no similar book in defense of democracy could see the 
light of day in Soviet Russia. The book has received a research award from 
Kappa Delta Pi, not because the liberal-minded committee believes in teaching 
communism, but because it believes in teaching about communism. 

The logical scaffolding of the argument in the book is delightfully clear and 
fallacious. So far as education is concerned, the most important discovery 
about the world since the Middle Ages, the author contends, is evolution. 
Of evolution there are three phases: physical, organic, and social. Each phase 
of evolution, he continues, has its counterpart in a fundamental educational 
problem. The educational counterpart of the first is transmission of knowledge; 
of the second, development of personality; of the third, “the problem of enlist- 
ing the impoverished and exploited workers of the world in organized struggle 
for control of the means of satisfying their material and cultural needs” (p. 2). 
After the initial chapter, the rest of the book is devoted to a development and 
defense of the third thesis. The discussion is in the form of a running critical 
comment on the educational doctrines embodied in the “cardinal principles” 
of education, the recent survey of the Chicago public schools, the yearbook of 
the “progressives” entitled The Educational Frontier, and other contemporary 
educational literature. 

The argument bogs down at its every source, but this fact is no calamity to 
a communist. Argument, to him, is excellent where it works; otherwise, he 
throws away his logic and resorts to sterner measures. But he rationalizes this 


* Howard David Langford, Education and the Social Conflict. Kappa Delta Pi Re- 
search Publications. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xxviii+-210. $1.75. 
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procedure. Evolution is assumed to include revolution. Revolution includes 
violence, ruthlessness, direct action. “Survival of the fittest” is given a Na- 
poleonic interpretation: God is on the side of the heaviest cannon. When bal- 
lots fail, bullets are to be substituted, in the face of the fact that the farmer- 
labor vote is large enough to make this country what it will..... After all, 
only rational causes can be safely left to reason. 

The schools, according to the logic of violence, are to be organized for the 
downfall of capitalism. Teachers are urged to align themselves with the workers 
and “be militant not only outside the school and in their professional organiza- 
tions, but in the classroom... .” (pp. 148-49). They are to have freedom to 
teach “the best they know” until their end is gained—when, the author should 
have added, such freedom ceases. These arguments we have heard before from 
another source not so openly identified with communism. 

The social radical wants peace while he prepares for war. He wants free- 
dom of speech to destroy freedom of speech. He proposes to prostitute the 
schools to the teaching of a dogma. It is his purpose to use the machinery of 
the schools as a huge instrumentality for the accomplishment of his supreme 
objective, the rule of the proletariat. 

The liberal, on the other hand, has no faith in the arbitrament of violence. 
He stands for counsels of reason rather than councils of war. He is for reform 
by legally constituted methods and for evolution rather than revolution. He 
tolerates freedom of speech, not for the triumph of dogma, but for the triumph 
of truth. He contends that the function of the educator is neither politics nor 
statesmanship. To his way of thinking the teacher has a more specialized func- 
tion: the teacher is society’s authority in matters of knowledge, not its leader 
on questionable issues. He deplores the yielding of certain academics to the 
innocent flattery of an uninformed public, their readiness to pose as oracles 
beyond the findings of science. Devotion of the classroom to the service of the 
controversial, he believes, must inevitably diminish the scholar’s authority and 
undermine his support. 

Schools which seek the truth, which seek its spread throughout the earth, 
and seek no nobler task—that is at once the foundation and the fulfilment of 


the democratic ideal. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


The tercentenary of secondary education in retrospect.—Occasions commemora- 
tive of historic events in education have general!y evoked spasmodic efforts at 
writing history which have had little permanent value. For instance, the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 and the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893 produced crops of state histories of education that need to be rewritten by 
authors trained in modern methods of history-writing. The tercentenary cele- 
bration of American secondary education has, likewise, been the occasion for 
many sentimental effusions that offend the scholar’s sensibilities. 
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In the category of commemorative volumes, but on a much higher plane, is 
the book under review.' The author has written the history of the Boston Public 
Latin School from the date of its founding in 1635 to the present. Her account 
is based on some fourteen hundred manuscripts and printed documents. It con- 
tains brief biographical sketches of the masters and ushers from Philemon Por- 
mort, Daniel Maude, and Ezekiel Cheever to Joseph Lawrence Powers, head- 
. master since 1929. A chapter of 107 pages presents the biographies of more than 
a hundred famous pupils, including Cotton Mather, Charles Chauncy, Benjamin 
. Franklin, and Samuel Adams of the earlier period and Henry Ward Beecher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Charles W. Eliot of later times. For the reader not 
concerned with the minutiae of local history, the meat of the volume lies in the 
| chapters dealing with the development of the curriculum, the textbooks used, 
and the methods of teaching. These chapters reveal the evolutionary process at 
work in shaping the curriculum to accord with changing social values. The 
appendixes, which occupy 134 of the 542 pages, reproduce source materials that 
throw much needed light on the writing schools of the Colonial period. The book 
is profusely and attractively illustrated. It is well annotated and has an index. 

The reviewer reflects, as he lays aside the book, that the Boston Public Latin 
School is entitled to the respect due one of America’s most distinguished institu- 
tions. Its fruits have abundantly justified its long and continuously honorable 
existence. Its history is one of consistent fidelity to the classical tradition and to 
conservative college-entrance requirements. If its career fails to epitomize com- 
pletely the development of educational theory and practice at the secondary 
level, it gives evidence of the effect of resurgent tides of liberalism which else- 
where have undermined traditional school practices. New subjects have been 
introduced into its program. Greek has been made optional with German, and 


: the teaching of Latin has been repeatedly revised to keep pace with changing 
: methods and ideals. In all this change the slow and orderly processes of evolu- 
tion are in evidence. 

The author sticks close to her sources, permitting the reader to generalize and 
, to interpret the evidence for himself. Her account is clear cut and illuminating 


for the Colonial and early national periods but not full enough for the more 
recent periods. Research students will be glad to have so many heretofore in- 
accessible source materials quoted in full. College instructors of history of edu- ‘ 
cation and secondary education may profitably place the book on their lists for 
P collateral reading. The general reader, particularly if he lives in or near Boston, 
will find much information of local interest set forth in attractive form. d 


Stuart G. NoBLE } 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


: t Pauline Holmes, A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School, 1635- 
r 1935. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XXV. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xxiv+542. $3.50. 
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Causes of failure in high school_—Walker’s study* was conducted in a large 
Philadelphia high school. One hundred girls and eighty-six boys, each of whom 
had failed in two or more subjects in Grade X A during the first semester of the 
school year 1932-33, were compared with eighty pupils in the same grade who 
had not failed. Complete data are presented for the non-failing group, but usu- 
ally the data for the failing group are incomplete. For example, the table com- 
paring occupations of parents of pupils composing the two groups includes but 
ninety failing pupils. 

The investigator comes to the following conclusions: 

1. The causes of failure appear to be lack of application, social and emotional 
maladjustment, native limitations, unfavorable home conditions, and impaired 
physical health. 

2. Girls seem to fail less often than boys and to be younger for their grade. 

3. Mathematics has the highest percentage of failure of any of the school 
subjects. 

4. The case-study method, involving individual attention, diagnosis, and 
treatment, is regarded as the most valuable remedial measure in dealing with 
failure. 

5. It is clear that the studies thus far made have not solved the problem 
of failure and that further study and experimentation in this field are greatly 


needed. 
Roy O. BILLEett 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


Teaching the use of the library.—Steady increase in the volume of educational 
literature and growing recognition of the educational significance of develop- 
ments in various fields have been accompanied by added pressure on educators 
for independent study and scholarship. These trends have made more necessary 
than ever before possession of the knowledge and skills for economically locating 
and effectively using library materials. A recent textbook? presents an adequate 
and timely treatment of guides, indexes, catalogues, and other reference works 
in the field of education. An accompanying set of exercises provides sufficient 
means for practice in the use of these tools. 

The book contains little that is not available elsewhere. It is valuable, how- 
ever, because the contents have been selected and arranged to meet the needs of 
educational workers. In the author’s words: 

The text is the first book to do comprehensively four things: (1) chart the great 
storehouses of useful knowledges on practical educational problems or on educational 
research; (2) describe exactly where the sources are located and how to reach them; 


t Margaret M. Walker, A Study of High School Failures. Philadelphia: Temple 
University, 1935. Pp. x+114. $1.00. 

2 Carter Alexander, How To Locate Educational Information and Data: A Text and 
Reference Book, pp. xxvi+272; Alexander Library Exercises, pp. 102. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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(3) furnish keys for unlocking them; and (4) give directions for utilizing the contents, 
once the doors are open. On all four things, the book makes easily available informa- 
tion hitherto inaccessible to the practical school man or educational researcher because 
it existed in such widely separated and little-known places [p. ix]. 


The exercises are provided to “enable the student to master the skills for 
quickly locating and speedily utilizing the library resources charted in the 
text’’ (p. ix). 

The textbook is divided into three main sections. Part I gives an overview 
of the entire book. Part II deals with three topics: (1) fundamental knowledge 
and skills needed, for example, planning the search for materials, making a list 
of headings, knowing and using reference books; (2) major skills to be developed, 
such as mechanical work on the bibliography, library reading, and taking notes; 
and (3) the fundamental library tools, such as indexes of periodicals, catalogues 
of books, bibliographies, and guides to government documents. Part III dis- 
cusses book lists, book evaluation, legal sources, biographies, portraits, and 
other special library sources and techniques. 

The arrangement is psychological rather than logical in that guides and in- 
formation concerning their use are treated under significant topical headings in 
preference to the more encyclopedic organization that might have been em- 
ployed. The content is organized into teachable and readable units, and with 
one or two rather important exceptions, the relations existing among various 
guides, indexes, and bibliographies are made clear. No adverse criticism is 
implied in recommending that, for some kinds of bibliographical work and for 
an understanding of the larger aspects of bibliography, the book should be sup- 
plemented by Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books (1936) and perhaps also by 
Van Hoesen and Walter’s Bibliography: Practical, Enumerative, Historical. 

Alexander’s book has certain features that detract from the pleasure of using 
it, if not from its value. The style of writing; the inelegant use of words and 
phrases; the unnecessary inclusion of illustrative proverbs, analogies, and sto- 
ries; and labored attempts at facetiousness may prove irritating to some readers. 
The use of the second person “‘to carry the reader along so that he will constantly 
apply what he reads to his own library problems” (p. xi) is based on a possible, 
but probably too simple, hypothesis of mental reaction to the use of the second 
person in written discourse. 

The shortcomings in exposition, however, should not be given too much 
weight in evaluating the work. On the whole, it is a usable book, providing an 
adequate, and in many respects excellent, treatment of an important and neg- 
lected aspect of the study of education. The author’s claim that the textbook 
and the exercises “‘will be highly useful to practical school men in the field, 
undergraduates and graduate students in education, and faculty members as 
well as many librarians in teacher-training institutions” (pp. vii—viii) is moderate. 


HERMAN G. RICHEY 
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Education and radio.—Since the radio came into American civilization, many 
views have been expressed about how it should function, and experimentation 
with programs and research on techniques of broadcasting have been carried 
on. Persons interested in the use of radio for educational purposes will be inter- 
ested in a volume of proceedings relating to education and radio." 

The contributions in the proceedings for 1935 are arranged under five head- 
ings: “National Aspects,” “Administration,” ‘Varieties of Broadcasting,” 
“Reports of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education,” and “Re- 
search and Bibliography.” 

Roughly half of the first section relates to politics, propaganda, and the de- 
velopment of intelligent voters. This section also considers disagreements 
among educators on the educational uses of radio; co-ordination of broadcasts 
and school programs; monopoly versus competition in radio as compared with 
motion pictures or newspapers; and the function of radio as entertainment 
versus the function as information. 

The papers on “Administration” relate to such matters as difficulties in 
holding audiences, possibilities of state radio education associations, and possi- 
bilities in providing non-advertising broadcasts by university or similar sta- 
tions. The attitudes of some commercial broadcasters toward non-commercial 
stations are revealed. Consideration is given to the problem whether every 
program should attempt to reach a wide audience or whether there might not 
be gradation in programs as in periodical literature. In the discussion of a state 
subsidy for educational broadcasting, it is noted that, on the basis of total 
expenditure for education in America, radio is worth $150,000,000 a year if it 
can add 5 per cent to educational efficiency. The function of small stations 
in serving local clientéles, rather than imitating large stations, is pointed out. 
Reference is made to radio in college-credit courses and to difficulties in aca- 
demic organization of broadcasts. 

“Varieties of Broadcasting” considers broadcasts for children, dissatisfac- 
tion of parents with such broadcasts, and the need for materials to educate 
parents in child development and home use of radio. One paper deals with the 
‘Wisconsin Teachers’ Round Table,” which is broadcast weekly by educational 
leaders over the state-owned station at Madison. Two papers are devoted to 
the possibilities of organizing listener groups which may become articulate in 
influencing programs and in securing control of better listening hours. A paper 
relates to “Organizing Radio Junior-College Groups” in accordance with a pro- 
gram fostered by Ohio State University. A “Techniques Clinic” was conducted 
at the meeting by using recordings to present materials and then presenting 


t Education on the Air and Radio and Education, 1935. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Institute for Education by Radio Combined with the Fifth Annual Assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. Edited by Levering Tyson 
and Josephine MacLatchy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. x+316. 
$3.00. 
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expert criticism of the radio personality and the content and the aim of the 
recordings. 

In his report Levering Tyson, the director of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, comments on membership, finances, new headquarters, 
publications, programs, technical developments, the broadcasting situation 
today, and the outlook for the future. Extensive reports by committees appear 
on “History” and on “Parent Education,” and brief reports on “‘Art,” “Labor,” 
“Land-Grant College Radio,” “Library Co-operation,” “Spanish,” and ‘“Vo- 
cational Guidance.” 

The section on “Research and Bibliography” refers to the use of radio by 
state departments of education and by other non-profit agencies. A technique 
is presented for measuring attitudes produced by radio among elementary- 
school children. Sixty-two research projects, completed between June, 1934, 
and the time of the 1935 meeting, are listed. 

An eleven-page appendix includes a list of members of the council; a roster 
of the 1935 meeting of the council with the Institute for Education by Radio; 
a list of American and foreign organizations co-operating with the council; a list 
of publications by the council and by Ohio State University; and a statistical 
table, by countries, showing radio ownership in relation to population. There is 
a three-page index. 

The volume combines the reports of two leading agencies in the field of radio 
and education and thus reflects much of the leading thought and practice. No- 
table duplication appears in some papers, particularly those dealing with poli- 
tics, in the section on “National Aspects.” The person who arranges a program, 
of course, does not know what the speakers will say when they come to the plat- 
form, but it seems that persons scheduled to speak on closely related topics 
might confer or correspond beforehand. 

Differences among educators and between educators and commercial broad- 
casters regarding functions of radio, methods of financing it, ways of selecting 
or training radio talent, and techniques of broadcasting indicate that the func- 
tion of radio in America is not yet well defined in the sense that the function of 
the elementary school is defined or even that of motion pictures and newspapers. 
During the formative period of such an agency various groups attempt to influ- 
ence its development. Educators and persons interested in social welfare in 
general should be interested in the trend of this development. The trend can 
be followed, with regard to both thought and practice, by following from year to 
year reports such as that reviewed here. Anyone interested in specific develop- 
ing techniques of instruction for the elementary school, the secondary school, or 
the more vague field of adult education should find it decidedly worth while to 
read the papers which appear in the proceedings. 

HAROLD H. PUNKE 

GrorcIA STATE WoMAN’s COLLEGE 

VALDosTA, GEORGIA 
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Units of work for the junior high school general music class—To relate a sub- 
ject to others in the curriculum in order to expand its usefulness or to enhance 
its meaning is sound pedagogy. Perhaps more than most school offerings does 
music adapt itself to such a scheme. Few teachers, however, have the cultural 
training and well-grounded musicianship necessary to make plans of this na- 
ture. The author of the book under review' is the exception, and to her the 
teaching guild is indebted for making her ideas and material available in an in- 
telligible form. Those who have seen in practice the methods and subject mat- 
ter discussed in this volume or who have read the book carefully will have no 
doubts that here are described devices which will not only lead pupils to an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of music but will make it an effectively integrating 
force in the school. 

The book falls into two sections. The first part deals with aims, conditions, 
procedure, activities, time allotment, and equipment of the general music class 
in junior high school. This discussion is followed by abbreviated suggestions to 
teachers treating such matters as the testing and the management of voices, the 
selection of song material, the music assembly, grouping classes, bulletin boards, 
integration of music activities, extra-mural affairs, and organization of work. 
The second part outlines in unit form work for Grades VIT, VIII, and IX. Each 
unit contains references to songs, phonograph records, and readings about music 
history, geography, literature, and art. The appendixes list sources of supplies. 

To the inexperienced teacher of music this book furnishes a definite course 
of study and brief explanations of teaching problems and methods of procedure. 
To the seasoned instructor it provides a useful compendium of material. The 
usefulness of the book need not be confined to the music craft, however, for it 
should offer suggestions to teachers of English, art, and the social studies. 


ANNE E. PIERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Orienting college students to the study of astronomy.—Highlights of Astronomy? 
is the descriptive title of a textbook written especially for the introductory gen- 
eral course in the physical sciences offered as an undergraduate course at the 
University of Chicago. This volume aims to follow the plan of the earlier text- 
book written for the same general course, From Galileo to Cosmic Rays by 
Harvey B. Lemon, and uses the services of the same illustrator, Chichi Lasley, 
for the cartoon-like drawings. Photographs, of which there are many, have been 
supplied by Yerkes Observatory. 

“The Earth,” “Time,” “The Sky,” “The Moon,” “Celestial Mechanics,” 
“The Solar System,” and “The Siderial Universe’’ are the seven divisions con- 
sidered as unit topics. A brief conclusion giving a summarization of the present- 


t Lilla Belle Pitts, Music Integration in the Junior High School. Boston: C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+206. 

2 Walter Bartky, Highlights of Astronomy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. Pp. xiv+280. $2.50 (stellarscope, $2.00 extra). 
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day conception of astronomical knowledge, a short bibliography, a glossary of 
definitions, and an index complete the book. 

A stellarscope, a direct-vision film illuminated from behind by a pen-flash- 
light battery and bulb, produces a life-size image of each of the series of con- 
stellations included on the film. This device is an optional addition to the book 
and is an ingenious and inexpensive means of aiding the student to locate and 
identify constellations in the heavens. 

The language of the book is that of a close student of astronomy who desires 
to aid beginning students in their attempts to become acquainted with astro- 
nomical facts and phraseology. These students are expected to spend some time 
in observation of the astronomical sky. The book is not a popular reading ref- 
erence in simple style for use by non-students, although the educated layman 
may find it helpful. The author maintains a scholarly and a technical attitude 
at all times but makes an effort to relate astronomical concepts to earthly con- 
cepts of size, distance, and significance. He thus guides the student from the 
known to the unknown by building on to previous apperceptive data with which 
the student is more or less familiar. 

It is usually difficult for a scholar to talk intelligibly to a person who has not 
learned his language. The reviewer believes, however, that students who follow 
the author of this book intelligently and with desire to learn will increase their 
knowledge tremendously. Perchance there may be some who will wish to go fur- 


ther into the intriguing study of things astronomical. 
A. W. Hurp 
NorTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE 
Havre, MONTANA 
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